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The Proprietors of the Lirerary Gazerre have 
to announce that the price of their, Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the LireraRy GAZETTE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 

RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Ana- 
tomy, will deliver his COURSE OF LECTURES on the 
Evenings of MONDAY, November the llth, 18th, 25th, 
and December 2nd, 9th, and 16th. The Lectures commence 
at Eight o'clock precisely, 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R. A., Secretary. 








OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The Opening Meeting will be held on Monday, No- 
vember 11th, at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 


Chair taken at 8.30 P.M. 





INERALOGY.—Mr. WARRINGTON 

W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., will Commence a COURSE 

of FORTY LECTURES on MINERALOGY, on Monday 

next, the 1lth November, at half-past One o'clock, at the 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn Street ; 

to be continued at the same hour on each succeeding Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Monday. 


Fee for the Course, £3. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





INING.—Mr. WARINGTON W. 

SMYTH, M.A., F.R.8., will Commence a COURSE of 
SIXTY LECTURES on MINING, on Monday next, at 
half-past Three o'clock, at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
OF MINES, Jermyn Street, to be continued at the same 
hour on each succeeding Tuesday,,Thursday, Friday, and 
Monday, 

Fee for the Course, £3, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





VENING LECTURES TO WORKING 
MEN, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. 
The First Course, consisting of SIX LECTURES, “On 
the METALLURGY OF COPPER AND ZINC,” by Dr. 
PERCY, F.R.S., will be commenced on Monday, the 11th of 
November, at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men only, on 
Monday, the 4th inst., from 10 to 4 o'clock, upon payment 
of afee of 6d. for the whole Course. Each applicant is re- 
quested to bring his name, address, and occupation written 
on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





IFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, in various Languages and 
Classes of Literature; splendid Books of Prints and Illus- 
trated Works; beautifully Illuminated Manuscripts on 
Vellum, &., ON SALE, at very reduced prices, on account 
of removal, by J. LILLY, No, 15, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


*,* A CATALOGUE, recently issued, containing a very 
choice Collection of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, and 
Manuscripts, may be had on the receipt of six postage- 
stamps. 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD’ AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London; Joun CAMDEN Horttey, Piccadilly, W. 


Co tice 





*.* For Great Sale by Auction of Magnificent 
Illustrated and Illuminated Works, see next page. 








ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


RerYAL 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON, 
Soe LEssEEs. 





GREAT SUCCESS OF ROBIN HOOD. 
REVIVAL OF LURLINE. 


THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE, every Evening. 
After which, at Eight o’clock, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday (in consequence of its enthusiastic reception on Fri- 
day last), Macfarren's last Grand Opera of ROBIN HOOD. 
By Messrs. Santley, G. Honey, Patey, C. Lyall, E. Dussek, 
Henry Haigh, Miss Susan Pyne; and Madame Guarabella. 

On’ Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; at Eight o'clock 
(by desire), Vincent Wallace’s Opera of LURLINE. Sup- 
ported by Messrs, Santley, H. Corri, C. Lyall, Patey, and 

WV. Harrison; Mesdames Jessie M‘Lean, Thirlwall, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 


Conducto?, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
The Box Office open daily from 10 to 5. 
Commence at Seven o’elock. 





OYAL COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park and 
Albany Street.—New and Beautiful Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views of Italy—Comic Entertainment and Ladies’ Rifle 
Volunteer ee tae of it Rapping fully Dis- 
closed—Natural Magice—The Dioramas of Lisbon, 
Paris, and London—Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope—Dissolving 
Views—Swiss Cott: and Mountain Torrent, &c. Open 
daily from 12 to 4 and from 7 to 10}.—Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER, F.C,S,, sole Lessee and Manager, 





URSUIT of PLEASURE; a Vision of 
Human Life. Painted J. NOEL PATON, Ri8.A. 
This grand Picture is now ON VIEW at Messrs. J. and R. 


JENNINGS'S, 62, Cheapside, from Ten till Five. Admission 6d. 
each person. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1884), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

London. 
Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 
Income £70,000. Assurances £1,600,000, 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum. assured. 
Profits divided yearly and hegin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 


EsTABLisuEp IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Drrecrors, 


Bdward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., 
Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 


Third Septennial Investigation and Division of Profits to 
Ist July, 1861. 


ys 


Octavius E, Coo: 


Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 






John Davis, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., 
.RS 


FERS. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., 
MP. 


The cash bonus varies from £21 6s. 8d, to £32 6s. 8d. per 
cent. on the premiums paid in the last seven years on 
poticies of 7, 14, and 21 years’ duration. 

The equivalent addition to each policy ranges from 
£28 10s. to £59 13s. 4d. per cent. of such premiums; or 
from 19s. to £2 7s. per cent. per annwm on the sum assured. 

LOANS 


on Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also upon 
other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 


For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 


the Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


iY TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established Deceniber, 
1835. 


DIRECTORS. 

CuarrmMan—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

Dervty CHarrmMan—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Eat, MP. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
PHYSICIANS. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BANKERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
ingland. 


Soricrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860. 
Number of new policies issued daring the 


year oes a one ewe aie 
Assuring the sum of oe ove £481,231 110 
Producing an annual income of ... 16,053 15 7 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 


Total number of policies issued ... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 

tution in December, 1835 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund 1,898,895 14 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions miade up to this time. 


For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 


298,251 10 4 


oe on 


» S years ,, 1847 ‘ os 86,122 8 3 
y Syears ,, 1852 ,, ” 232,061 18 4 
» Syéars bat a 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 


The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent, to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct, Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 


are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


September, 1861, 





JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALLY ; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN amPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 


needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 
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GREAT SALE BY AUCTION OF ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED. BOOKS. 





SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT 


WILL 


SELL BY AUCTION 


AT THEIR ROOMS, 22, FLEET STREET, ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18ru, 
and Six following days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), a 


Collection of Magnificent Illustr 


LOTTED TO SUIT LARGE AND SMALL BUYERS. 


ated and Illuminated Works, 





The following, amongst a great variety of others, are included in the Sale :— 
RICHARDSON’S MONASTIC RUINS of YORK- | ORNAMENTAL ART in GLASS and ENAMEL. 


SHIRE; containing upwards of 30 large and beauti- 
fully-tinted Views, together with the various Vignettes, 
Gronnd-plans, Details, Sections, and Arms, &c. of each 
Fem i The complete Work, in 12 folio Parts: pub- 
lished at £12. 12s, 


The ART of ILLUMINATING, as practised 
Europe from the Earliest Times, illustrated by Borders, 
Initial Letters, Alphabets, &c. selected from the British 
Museum, South Ke n Museum, and other impor- 
tant Collections. By W. TYMMS, with an Essay on 


the Art, and 

sent Day, by M. DIGBY WYATT. 

bound: published at £3. 10s. 
*,* This magnificent and eminently serviceable work con- 
tains 102 Plates all fully illuminated, and printed in co- 
lours and gold on vellum paper, and 104 pages of Text, sur- 


rounded by borders in colours. Counting the various ‘ 
ROBERTS’S SKETCHES in the HOLY, LAND, 


specimens of letters and borders given in the 102 pages, 
there will be found 1008 Illuminated Figures. 


PARADISE and the PERI. By Thomas Moore. 
54 splendidly-illuminated pages, 
bound, bevelled boards ; published at £2. 2 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


The PENITENTIAL richly illumi- 
nated. A small Volume illuminated with magnificent 
Borders on every page. The Iiluminations, both Bor- 
ders and Miniatures, are Fa¢similes, or adaptations, from 
the most remarkable pages of. celebrated illuminated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Impériale, and other collections. By NOEL HUM- 
PHREYS, Esq. 

The whole reproduced by Messrs. Day and Sox, in the 
most finished style of Chromo-lithography, under the direc- 
tion of H. Nori Humpureys. 





in MARBLE, TERRA-COTTA, 
BRONZE, IVORY, and WOOD. Selected from the 


yal 
18 Chromo-lithographic Plates of the highest style of 
finish, and 21 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. folio, half- 
bound elegant: published at £3. 10s. 


The GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. By OWEN | SOME of MY BUSH FRIENDS 
By LOUISA A. MEREDITH, Author of “ Our! Wild 


JONES. Being a Series of 3000 Examples from various 
Styles, exhibiting the Fundamental Principles which 
appear to reign in the eomposition of Ornament of every 
period ; 101 imperial folio plates, elaborately printed in 
colours and gold, and published at £19. 12s. 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN. Selected from the 
Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. WARING. 
18 Chromo-lithographic Plates of the highest style of 
finish, and 10 Wood Engravings. 1 a folio, half- 
bound elegant : published at £3, 10s. 


M‘IAN’S COSTUMES of the CLANS of the 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS, coloured. 2 vols., 4to 
(original copies). 





ALSO NUMEROUS COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS :— 


METAL-WORK and JEWELLERY. Selected 


tions as to its Practice in the Pre- 
4to, splendidly | DECORATIVE ART in FURNITURE. Selected 


folio, 1 
putea 2? SY | pyES LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND. 25 
The BARONIAL HALLS and PICTURESQUE 


CURRY and RICE (on 40 Plates) ; or, the In- 


The CAMPAIGN in INDIA; 1857-58. , By, Cap- 


Selected from the Collections of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
&c. Edited by J.B. WARING. 17 Chromo-lithographic 
Plates of the highest style of finish, and 9 Wood En- 
ene 1 vol. folio, half-bound elegant: published at 
£3. 10s. 


from the Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. 
WARING. 17 Chromo-lithographic Plates of the highest 
style of finish, and 19 Wood ree 3 1 vol.,folio, 
half-bound elegant: published at £3, 10s. 


from the Royal and other Collections. Edited by J. B. 
WARING. 15 Chromo-lithographic Plates of the highest 
style of finish, and 14 Wood Engravings, 1 vol. folio, 
half-bound elegant : published at £3. 10s. 


SYRIA, IDUMA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and NUBIA 
with historical and Descriptive Notices by the Rey. Dr. 
CROLY. The Library Edition, 6 vols. 


double-tinted Plates, 4to (sells £1, 1s.) 


EDIFICES of ENGLAND, from Drawings by Hard- 
ing, Cattermole, Prout, and other eminent Artists. 
Containing 71 most beautiful Plates, executed in Co- 
loured Lithotints, with descriptions by 8. C. Hall, with 
numerous Engravings on Wood. In 2 handsome vols: 
4to; published at £7. 7s. 


gredients of Social Life at ‘‘Our” Station in India. 
By Caprain ATKINSON. 40 double-tinted Plates with 
Text, small 4to, handsomely bound: sells £1. 1s. 


TAIN ATKINSON. 26 double-tinted Lithographs, with 
Text, folio imperial: sells £3. 3s. 
e SIEGE of 


LUCKNOW. By Lrevrenant CHAM, With Text. 
25 double-tinted Lithographs, fdlio, bownd: sells £2. 2s, 


in TASMANIA. 


Flowers” (English), “Romance of Nature,” &. 14 
Plates in Chromo-lithography, 14 beautiful Borders, and 
100 pages of Text, small folio, elegantly bound, gilt 
edges; published at £2, 4s. 


The TREASURY of ORNAMENTAL ART, illus- 
trative of Objects of Art and Vertu. The Work con- 
tains 71 exquisitely executed Chromo - lithographic 
Plates, with Descriptive Text, and was published in 
1 vol., £3. 13s. 6d., extra cloth gilt. 


LIBER ALBUS: The WHITE BOOK of the 


CITY of LONDON. Translated and Edited by RILEY. 
Published at 18s, 


THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 


IR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH'S 

LETTER TO EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., ON THE 
REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION, will be ready on 
Wednesday, November 13..- A few copies of Second Thou- 
sand for Sale. Price One Shilling, pp. 80, 


Situ, EvpEr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS, DICKINSON, 

Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere,""—Dublin Express. 
“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’’—Clerical Journal. 
London: LoneMan, GREEN, and Roperts. 





In Two richly-bound Volumes, large 8vo, elaborately Illus- 
trated and Indexed, (1200 pages,) price £1, 
(THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of Dr: DOYLE (J. K. L.), Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J.P., 

Biographer of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morgan. 
“Full of amusing and instructive matter."—Spectator. 
“ A true portraiture."—Atheneum. 
“ Admirable—perfectly Boswellian in effect.""—Press. 
“A welcome novelty to Englishmen.”—JLiterary Gazette. 
“In every respect an original work,""— Morning Post, 
‘Ample amusement in these volumes.”— Westminster 


“One of the most admirable personal histories that 
modern times has seen.""—Morning Herald. 


J. Durry, 22, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol. 8vo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates of 
Facsimiles, 
ECTURES ON THE MS, MATERIALS 
OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 
By EUGENE O'CURRY, M.R.LA., 
Professor of Irish History and Archwology in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington Quay, and 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 
PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ ‘“‘ Rem- 

brandt and his Works,” &., &c, Re-edifed, and with an 

Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 

London: James S, Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





— 






Pe 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEw series of his useful productions, which for EXcELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, curap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 


The Vernon Gallery, artist's proofs (published at 124 guineas)—Roberts's Holy Land, the complete large work, 6 vols., 
ritannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, folio volume of plates | containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 


moroceco—Musée Francais et Musée Royal, 6 vols.—The B 


and 2 vols, of text (published at £6. 6s.)—Wickes'’s Memorials of English Medieval Churches, folio (published at 
£3. 13s. 6d.)\—Gruner’s Fresco Decorations, folio, morocco—Harding's Sketches At Home and Abroad—Nash’s 


d and ted—4 Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum 





Mansions of England, 4 vols.—Nash’s Windsor Castle, 


8 vols., half moroceo—24 Brayley and Britton's History of Surrey, large paper, India proofs (published at £26. 5s.)— 
The Poniatowski Gems, 2 vols., 4to, morocco (published at £21)—Lake Price’s Venice, coloured and mounted— 
and ted—Du S$ ard, Les Arts au Moyen-Age (published at £47)—The Stafford 


1, a 





Taylor’s Portfolio, 


Gallery, 4 vols., morocco, elegant—Scotland Delineated, the large 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. (sells £2. 2s.)—-Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art—130 Ackermann’s Ancient Coins 


simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
>| J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 


work—Angas’s South Australia, morocco—300 | degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


edition of Walton and Cotton, 2 vols.—40 Brandon's Gothic Architecture, 2 vols., 4to—100 | Schools. 


—4 Pickering’s beautiful ¢ 

I fellow’ line, illustrated—20 Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 10 vols., 4to (published at £14. 12s.) 
" Is at £3. 3s.) —90 Fairholt’s Costume in England—6 Il) } 

hs, 2 vols. (sells a 8.) airholt’s Costume in England—6 Illustrations of the Natural spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 





Z 8s Evang k 
100 Genera of British Mot 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 


Order of Plants, by Miss Twining, 2 vols., folio (published at £22)—150 Scotland Delineated, 2 vols., 4to, cloth—400 
Indian Spices for English Tables, or a Rare Relish of Fun from the Far East, 4to (sells at 16s.)—900 Drawing-Room an aon Dirminghs - the Works, Graham Street; 96, 


Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personages for 1860, 


Catalogues of the whole Sale forwarded on receipt of Six Stamps. 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 
By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 PAssaGEs oF ScRIPTURE, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, anda 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





In One Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
WITH A PREFATORY LETTER 
BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
Iltustrated from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work contains frank Outlines of the People and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities, 
Scenery, and Resources of America, as well as of its Methodism. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 














Lately Published, the Third Edition, greatly Enlarged, bound in cloth, with Thirty-Two Plates | 


and One Hundred and Twenty Wood Engravings, Price £1. 11s. 6d., 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 


COAL-GAS, 


ITS INTRODUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT. 


BY THE LATE 


SAMUEL CLEGG, Jun., M. Inst. C.E., F.GS. 


LONDON: JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN. 


L°ITALIE, 


AN ITALIAN JOURNAL, PRINTED IN FRENCH AT TURIN. 








“LITALIE” is the only Italian Newspaper published immediately after the close of the day’s Debate 
in the Italian Parliament, and giving a detailed Report of the Proceedings. It contains all the News 
brought to Turin during the day, by upwards of Eighty Provincial Journals, now published in the King- 
dom of Italy, from Brescia to Palermo. “L’ITALIE” gives all the News up to Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and leaves Turin at Ten o’clock at night. The value of such a Journal, in which the exact 
course of events connected with Italy, of daily increasing importance, is traced fully, authentically, and 
with impartiality, will be at once evident. The Terms of Subscription, for Great Britain, are as follows :— 


£ 8. d. 
For Turee Monrus . 5 4 4 t .& 
For Six Montus . PS ‘ : . ow © 
For Ove Year ’ . a ee 


The Names of Subscribers, and Advertisements, will be received by WILLIAM JEFFS, 15, Bur- 
lington Arcade ; and F, ALGAR, 11, Clement’s Lane. 


| FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
\ BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufaetory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. i. 


OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WurreLer and Wison 
Sewixe Macnixe Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he: hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful. Umbrella Stand, perfect. security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwell 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lectare Rooms, Public B 
&c,; and is recommended as an article of universal utility 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 
OFrFIcE: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


NOOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pré- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from seurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 68., and 11s. only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c,, 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite‘H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


(PPR EIELS PATENT STARCH, 

| USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

| Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

| WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow axp Lonpoy, 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
4 at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 





























funds, life interests, annuities, legacies; post obit bonds, &c., 

either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
| LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 
'TJOLLOWAY’S PILLS—BE NOT 
| DISMAYED.—Those doomed during Winter to dwell 
in large towns should occasionally resort to some means of 
| ridding the blood and body of inhaled impurities. The best 
| known “ Purifiers” are Holloway’s Pills, which are obtain- 
| able everywhere. They change, neutralize, or render harm- 
| less all disease-breeding vapours. These Pills are to the 
| morbid ‘blood what a filter is to dirty water+-however 
| noisomely impregnated it is rendered by their action pure 
and sustaining. As Therapeutics they are unequalled; as 





Purifiers and Tonics they are unmatched, Holloway’s Pills 
are most inoffensive yet efficient Alteratives. They will keep 
the constitution robust, and the health high even under the 
deteriorating influence of the vitiated atmosphere of large 
cities. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHites MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
| may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
| the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. . A, Single Truss’ 168., 2js., 
26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage ls. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s, 6d.; postage Is. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s, 16d. 
Post-Otlice Orders to be made. payable to Jouw Wut, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. ~ 


HEAStiC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 

| are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

| on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


| JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadiliy; London. 
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NEW: WORKS: AND. NEW EDITIONS. | 
-BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
DEAN) OF WESTMINSTER, 





Pbitentory on’ the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches in Asia, 


oh Aen ea . the reas. 


Sermons Bretoied in ‘Westaninster 
seg Siro gpa bbey. 


eos Second Edition, tan 
Itt. 


i Notes.on,.the ‘Poviible’. 
8 of boiBighth Edition. 12s... ; 


Westle Vs 


1 Motes on the Miracles. 


oon QS Bas an 2 


ST 


8k inshore Re ito 0 E-the 


“Sermon on. the: 
‘ | Seeond! Badition. , erty ut 


“Oi the Authorize nate gt te 
id tad ew, Testament,” 
bushy ya sire, tbo oo 


“The Fitness of Holy Soripture for 


‘Unfolding the Spiritual Life of Men. | 


Tue Hutsran Lectures for 1845 and 1846, 
+» Fourth, Edition, 58. 
| NEL, 
“Synonyms of the New Testament 
fth’ Fiditions | aa 
' re ofl WO i 
an Five Sermons. 
Proached before the Unhoerent of SAP Ea 


Oy the Study of Words. 


a -Tenth Meo 4s. 


ne of Rnglish Worls sa 
» formerly, in, Senses different 
from their Present. 


Second Saahe 4s, 


English, Past ‘tind Present. 
Fourtt Edition, 4s. || 


Proverbs anid their Lessons. 


Fifth rm 38. 


On Dojficicnbies ? in our English 


Dictionaries. 
Second Edition, 3s, 
xv. 

Calderon's « Life's @ Dream? 
WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE:AND GENIUS. 
4s, 6d, 

xXVL. . 
Justin Martyr, and other Poems. 
New Edition. In the Press. 
Xvi 
Poems from Eastern Sources. 

Second Edition. 5s, 6d. 
xXVUL 

Elegiac Poems. 


Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


and.Paris, 
Me The poids | 


“The A "Affectation of the Athe- t 3 Bellew's ifn 
Country: Editors. 


"| ‘ventional indulgence: ) This’ month anjanswer has been pub- 


-}. Lord, Baco 


66. Broox Street, HANOVER Square. 
MESSRS, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO:'S 
LIST .OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


BARON | RICASOLI, PRIME MINISTER OF 
ITALY: A Biography. 3s, 6d, 

THE LIFE OF WALLACE. By the Rev. J.'S. 

Wa wag coon of “hifé of Richard! Porson." ) Post 

vo, \e 

THE DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER; A: Poem. 

By THOMAS; HOOD. . 83.64. raslacn 

THE FIELD: AND THE FARM; or, SKETCHES 

(') FORTHE COUNTRY.. 10s. 6d. 

MY ELDEST BROTHER, By, the Author of | 
“Our Farm, of, Four fetes. “From Hay Tine to Hop- | 

ping.” , 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. j 

VANITY CHURCH: vi ‘Novel 2 vols.; post, 

8yo. 21s. i 

WHEAT ‘AND TARES. Reprinted from 

Fraser's Magazine. 103: 60) *| 

WHY | PAUL — KILLED IS WIFE. | 

Cheap Edition! r 





) NEW pom REVIEW. 
THE DITERARY BUDGET 


__ wit be published 6n 1st) November, price, Ae post free. 

CONTENTS.) 1) 
‘The A pects har rere mr Next Month; a Literary 
‘Lyvies n m{ Pr 

itelioous ouialian. 

tighes ¢~‘his| Shop Literature 
Writers. roy dy Art, Union)Gamb 
sereaon Literature. e Times Corea taaat in 


| Th 
on on the Gorilla. °) Anheri¢a, 
aRe Ne ‘and the Old Maga. ( pers set Diekensg; and, the 


neum. 


In addition to the abdbe males Gad Leading Articles, “Phe 
Literary Biddget™ contains :| Notices of aux, the.New Books of 


The, Month's Drama— ce— Art. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD 
BACON. ... An Answer to 6 Hepworth Dixon's ** Per- 
sonal History of a it rsa OF THE/IN- 
“nen Tea. | 148) . -fReady, 

«(Probably tio book was ever received with todh picion 
and dismissed, with h less compunction than Mr. Hepworth 

Dixon’ s late siamo Persoual istory of Bacon." Notionly 

in the “Times” But’ i'alt poearproay af sources, the real na- 

tiiré ‘of ‘the book ; was; 
upurs, pronounced for the 

n, the Peal way, the book only escaped damning by a con-.), 


to 
k in the regular quatters ‘and 


lished, under,the title of ‘Phe Life and Correspondence of 

‘and which, in ‘the’ face ‘of tlumsily~eonteealed! 

opposition, i: attracting thé notice of the; higher order of 

t 8. Literary Budget. 

COURT’ LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR, OWN 
TIMBS, ; Two Vols. 21s. ' 

THE INTERNATIONAL POLICY of the GREAT 
POWERS.. By P. J. BAILY, ‘Author of | Festus.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Just Ready. 

LITERARY |WOMEN OF) ENGLAND, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF, THE HISTO: 
THE CHURCH OF, ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH 
OF ELIZABETH ‘TO THE ‘PRESENT TIME. By 
the Rev. G. Gv PERRY; late Fellow. and,Tutor of Lin- 
coln: College, Oxford, which has been widely com- 
mended as the,“ best” History of the Church of Bnglan& 
ever issued, is now ready, and may be obtained of all 
Booksellers; and, at. every. Library throughout the 
country. 

RECOLLECTIONS, OF LABRADOR LIFE, 

{Jiimediately. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY OF THE MANOR OF. TOPCROFT. 
Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


MY DAUGHTER ‘MARJORIE. A Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century, , Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 





CROW’S-NEST FARM: A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Effie Vernon.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[On Monday. 


THE OLD MANOR’S HEIR. Dedicated by per- 
mission to the’Rey, E, Munro. Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF CRISPIN KEN, the 
New Novel by the Author of ‘Miriam br “is now 
added to every Library in Town ahd Countr 
“The fame of the author of ‘Crispin Ken’ is the talk of 


Maida! boisterous fim, 


the’ Month—French; and: German Ment tr, Gossip | 


dight, and although cia- | 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 
With Some Sketches.in the Flemish Manner, 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ William Hogarth,” ‘Seven Soris of Mammon," 
“Twice Rownd the/Olock,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ There is a genuine air of homespnn earnestness about 
such a picture as the following, which, though itamight have 
been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. Sala's perso- 
nal bias,\’-+7he Spectator. 

“My, Sala is a masterly inventor of strange inctdent 
and delineator of strange character; herein there is no man 
living who ,has shown anything like similar power.”—T7he 


“The ‘title of the Volume indicates; well enongh the 


‘style in which itis written ; s itiehves pa ine of the “pe ess ya- 


riety of subjects iat which it ranges, sses in society, 
except” the est, all conditions and phases of life, all pos- 
sible, ‘and many — combinations, of , circumstances 
ave here photographed withadmirable i '—Daily News. 
‘** Household Words’ er as * All the Year Round "has, 
Many a pieturesque, ‘brilliant contributor; but the former 
never ce, and the latter hes uot not mow, a more; picturesque 
than Mr. G, A. Sala."—The Critic. 
a They e give'a just idea of Mr. 'Sala’s: versatility of talent, 
for they are as various as they are amusing,.and will cheer 
meni 6 balt-bous in the intervals of business.”"—T7he Globe. 
little volume is a perfect’ storehousé/ of rich, racy 
grotesque ideas. Every page 
is enlivened by some t fancy or some shrewd comment 
on.men or things, and beneath the tritest observations thére 
not unfrequently larks ‘a’ déép ‘philosophic meaning."!+-7he 
Literary Gazette, 
‘The book itself, independently of “its racy contents, is 
alsoa ect specimen of typography, the quaint ‘appearance 
of which adds greatly'toits value, whilst it further testifies 
to the ‘liberality of .the paplishers, who haye achieved the 
commendable result of giving for ‘the small price ‘of! five 
shillings a combination of qualities of thervery highest order 
{in every particular,"’—Bell’s Messenger. 
Sala’s style of writing pec TM corresponds to the 
style of painting, though he is not limited ae 
od of handling, and can be as terrific on pa) 
Salvator Rosa, on _canvas.;...In the particular id of 
literary production by which Hie is most widely'and popu- 
larly known, he ‘has ‘done nothing: better than-the present 


’ ¥olume. ¥s J The contents, of. the volume vary in merit, but, 


nolike the generality of sueh collections, it contains nothing 
which had been better omitted ;' dnd though all classes of 
reiders ‘may gratify all kinds of. tastes. in, its perusal—the 
gay, the sensible, the philosophic, the LontimsGetAl, and the 

raye—there is not a awd pase to be fonnd in Datch 
Ficenres."” '—The Morning Posi 





In: 3 vols, 


THE. SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
| ©: By GEORGE AUGUSTUS. SALA, Esq, , 


uthiow of * William Bogard) ‘A. Journey Due North," 
&e, &e. (With the December Magazines, 





THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, £sq,, 


Author of ** William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon,'’ 
“'T'wiee Round the Clock,” &¢ [In the Press. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 
THE SELF-DIVORCED; 
: Or, The’School for Wives. 


By CAPTAIN CURLING, ‘Author of ‘+ The Soldier of 
Fortune,” &c. &¢, 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 


MABEL’S OROSS. 


By EMP. 


Now ready, price 5s., small Syo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF .PARIS, LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Axt, Fashion, Gassip, and 
Anecdote of Paris during the past, Eighteen Months. 


By CHRONIQUEUSE. 
Just published, p price 5s., 
ABOUT LONDON. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author’ of “The ‘Night Side of 
London." 


<iiiltiinans 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON, 
ef) 4 Third Edition. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ About London," &c. 











LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


England.''—Morning Post. | 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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~~-fsilent,—Simeon.Metaphrastés, in RS Sebert is said to have died in 616, and he 

LONDON, SATURDAY, NOV.9;1861; | “itation from Eusebius, tells us that St. Peter and” his~queen-were-buried i leaden coffins 





REVIEWS. 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 


In the tumult of life,” says B. Disraeli, al- 
luding, in one of his fine es, to West- 
minster Abbey, “a few minutes occasionally 


passed in the solemn shadow of some lofty and | mi 


ancient aisle, exercise very often a. salutary 
influence: they purify the heart and elevate 
the mind ; dispel many haunting. fancies, and 
prevent many an act which otherwise might be 
repented. ‘The church in this light still affords 
us a sanctuary ; not against the power of the 
law, but against the violence of our own will; 
not against the passions of man, but against our 
own.” If the politician “in an age of mean 
ong and petty risks,” stepping aside from 

alace. Yard and a dull debate, ‘+ enters. the 
old Abbey and listens to an anthem” to refresh 
his mind, still more gladly does the student of 
antiquity who lives habitually in the venerable 
past, and to whom even love and the require- 
ments of society are but the foils of his daily 
life, turn eagerly to explore the origin and 
study the earlv history of the oldest. and the 
grandest monument of sacred ‘architecture 
which England boasts. Apart. from all affec- 
tation, of enthusiasm, but in a spirit of deep 
reverence and faithfulness, Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott takes us, in these Gleanings. from, West- 
minster Abbey, back to the days of the Confessor, 
and describes to us the dormitories, the refec- 


tory, the ancient chapels, with: their. early Font through the night — 


Norman pillars and curiously carved capitals, 
with that clearness, that ‘blind astonishment 
gives way to intelligent admiration, as we fol- 
low the pious and laborious band in the mighty 
work, which though in conception we may re- 
alize,in execution we, in this day, are not able 
to approach. “As we listen to: the recital ow 
all that wondrous beauty of form springs from 
the strictest’ of mathematical principles, and 
follows unerringly the laws of geometrical pro- 
portion+-as the rich-array of, painted spandril 
and carved capital, and ‘triforium’‘and wall 
arcade meet the eye, the assertion; nowadays 
so frequently and so obtrusively proclainied, 
that alike in religious and in physical science 
we are raised high above the: shoulders of the’ 
past, falls upon ‘éars' somewhiat incredulous, 
and one dares to ask whether in that olden 
time the conception of the Infinite .was not 
more real, and the worship of the Eternal 
more noble than in our own. 

Mr. G..G, Scott rightly passes over without 
notice what may be called the pre-historic period 
of the Abbey ; that/ namely, which is — 
mythical in its character, and that of whic 
there are now no existing remains. He tells us 
that ‘all we know of the- earliest’history ‘of the 
fabric is that there existed a church at West- 
minster in the days of King Offa, and that 
this, or a successor of it, was rebuilt and the 
Abbey refounded by Edward the Confessor ; 
and he then goes on todiseuss the question as 
to what kind of church that was which pre- 
ceded the present structure of Henry UL, 
Before following him, we may however in a 
few words remind the reader of some points in 
that mythical history upon which Mr. Scott is 








* Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. By George Gilbert 
Scott, R-A., S.A. With Appendices, &c. Illustrated with 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts. (J. H. and J. Parker.) 


etree 


weer. 


himself coming over to “christianize Britain, 
consecrated in his own person a church at 
Westntinstel ité the worship ofs@hristianity. 
This story, though “im ’ itself’ ‘cet ly 
modérn) throws ‘back the foundation of, the 
Abbey to the earliest period at-which tradition 
has ever placed it... Sporley, a monk of West- 
minster, mentions a temple “of Apollé” dude 
standing here, which Kin Fchis in the second 
century, being converted from Paganistn, su 
perseded by a Chtfistian church, .We now 
re to “ee a more: popularly cnewe 
than either of the preceding, respecting, the 
panzitar deitichtion by St. Peter at:the com- 
mencement of the seventh ¢entury. ‘The origin 
of this story, which is not métitioned by Bate, 
has been attributed to.St. Dunstau: It is freely 
told in the Charter of Edward. the Confessor (the 
genuineness of which has itself beeh doubted), 
and likewise by Sulcardus, who wrote in 1080, 
and by Ailred of Rievaulx: According to this 
tradition 'Sigebertus or! Sebertusy King of the 
East Saxons and nephew of Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, having received baptism, demolished 
a Pagan ‘tethple’ afi a place ‘called Thorney, 
about two miles out of London, and founded 
on the site a church to, the honour of St. Peter. 
This church it was’ arranged . should receive 
consecration from the handsof Mellitus, bishop 
of London, who ‘had himself been the instru- 
ment of the King’s conversion. - But a grander 
honour awaited. .it, than this. The night be- 
fore’ the’ intended consecration, a. fisherman, 
who plied .his craft by night on the river 
Thames, was hailed by a mysterious stranger, 
who-commanded ‘him, to. row. him to the newly 
erected temple; Arrived there, it-was not long 
before the church was filled’ with ‘dazzling 
brightness, and strains of angelic music pealed 

thé satsiatit ‘be- 
wildered: boatman, é, magic sight’ and 
sounds are at length ended; and. the stranger 
re-appéaring, commands the fisherman to. make 
known, abroad what he had heard-and seen. 
In reward for his services, and, to eelvince him 
of the reality of the ceremony in which he had 
taken a humble part, he is directed to haul his 
nets into the river, and to offer the tithe of his 
miraculous, draught. of salmon, upon the altar 
of that church’; he is promised, moreover, that 
he and all pious fishermen whoshould make this 
Offering should ‘not waht for stté6éss Tm!) their 
daily toil... The story is narrated tothe bishop, 
who, proceeding thither with ‘his lérgy, belie 
with: wonder the chrisni on the altar,‘ahd the 
ec ged of (the-wax depen on, the pavement, 
which showed that the holy ceremony of con- 
sectation’ —— a The churchthus 
dedicated. to. his own honour by theprince of 
the Apostles, ‘became henceforth the holiest 
sanetuary of Christian England. 

The nineteenth century, which cannot re- 
eeive, aught. as. truth which lies outside the 
reach of the understanding, dismisses the pious 
story as @ myth, and refuses to see anything 
in; it; but,a, monkish lie, Yet it should be 
remembered, that myth though we must'allow 
it to have been in its origin, it ripened into 
useful fact, Kings and nobles respected and 
enriched ‘a sanctuary thus wondrously ho- 
notred, and from’ age to age; down till late in 
the fifteenth century, the tithe of all! salmon 
taken between Staines’ Bridge ‘and Gravesend 
was offered, on its altar to God’s glory and to 
the support of the goodly edifice.* 


* An, ancient; consuetudinarium or custumary of West- 
minster Abbey, written in the thirteenth century, and some 
burnt and defaced fragments of which still remain in the 
Cotton Library, defines the method of. dealing. with the 
fish thus offered, After being presented at the high altar 





it was to be carried into the kitchen, and being cleaned, the 


in 
within its. walls. It was re-endowed or re- 
built. by’ Offa, ‘who appointed it to be the 
burial-place,of. the. Kings of England. We 
cannot follow its~ hi ‘thiongh © the’ va- 
rious reigns’ Which’ intervened. between the 
time of Offa and that-of the Confessor. It 
seems to have ——— many vicissitudes, 


and 20 have» suff (pact pera manner 
from the.devastations of the Danes. We come 
to the time ‘when Pope Léo'EX\ "liberally per- 
mitted the Confessor to‘abandon the vow 
he had made, when ‘in éxile; 6f a pilgrimage 
to,Rome,, on ,condition that he should dis- 
tribute amonig' the ‘poor the ‘probable, expenses 
of the journey, and..build or re-endow a mo- 
nastery to the honour of St. Peter. Ailred of 
Rievaulx and the King’s own charter both 
inform us.how the: sort doubts as.to the pro- 
per site for the new monistery were happily 
resolved by a visidn ‘vouehsafed to a devout 
recluse named Wulfsiius. ‘To this pious man 
(probabitis \ vite: wnonacho .incluge) St. Peter 
himself appeared in. @ dream, and informed 
him of his will, that the King should restore 


his ancient church .at;Westminster, which had 
now, by the aia of fhe Harbaane, fallen 
into deeay ;) concluding‘ his commands in the 
grand old words ofthe!Patriarch, Non erit ibi 
aliud, nisi domus Deiet porta celi,—It shall 


be\none other than the house of God; and the 
gates of heayen. The King and his nobles set 
bravely to the work; arid it \was-thus that the 


earliest Norman Church was built in England, 
sad dodicoted on the Feast of the Holy Inno- 
cents, December 25; 10653) v2) 0 
\oMirG..G, Seott ives us @ minute account 
of the ‘portions of the Confessor's\ work which 
still exist + i is 

“ These consist of the oye a of the — 
tory, forming,a lon: of building running south~ 
iad iinoht ahd rd shine with, the south transept, 
and passing under the Jibrary,and the great seliool- 
room, which now occupy, the position of the ancient 
dormitory. gcc ot! 

“The substructure is Vaulted in two spans, and is 
divided longitudinally by arange of massive:round 
columns, the whole béeing:seven and a half bays, or 
about 110 feet, in length from the vestibule of the 
chapter-housel to the cross passage now leading into 
the little cloister, and: pFnerey to the infirmary. 
This range wags probably, in the first instance, con- 
tinuous and open, like that at Fountains Abbey, but 
Wa Ver'y early dividted \ jute \se ents, 
as E shall, tly show, It is,so’seldom that we 
find construetive colimis remaining in this country 
of a date earlier thm the, Norman,Conquest, that it 
is an object of some. :interest.te see what form they 
exhibit, though I admit that, date alone excepted, 
this ‘can, he called a-Saxon work, whilst its 
unimportant purpose forbids us to take it as a fair 
example of any style. ‘There’are only one or two, 
I think, of these columns which retain their pristine 
form, the others having been altered at subsequent 

iods 


riods. ... 
Ps The first bay of this early work adjoins the 
outer vestibule of the chapter-house, and is imper- 
fect, having been shortened ‘bythe later buildings 
which here abut against.it.,. The capital of the co- 
lumn here visible is entirely altered to a round and 
slightly enriched form, 


sacristan g@ delivered to the’ fisherman a wax candle 
of a pound weight, in lieu thereof demanded of the cook the 
head and as‘much below the gills as.three fingers. When 
boiled, the fish was to be carried in a dish to 2 table in the 
middle of the refectory, and the Prior and convent are di- 
rected to rise at its approach. The fisherman on the day of 

tion had a right to dine with the brethren, and 
might demand from thie ‘cellarer ale and bread, in return 
for which the cellarer might claim as much as four fingers, 
with the thumb erect, could take from the said fish's tail. 
The manipulation seems to have been extreme, but we must 
remember that forks and fish-knives were not institutions 
of that period: and even after their invention were con- 
demned as unseemly luxuries, to be avoided by all who 
would follow Christian simplicity, See Savonarole Epistole 








Spirituales, Epist. ad Magdglenam Picam, Comitissam de Mi- 
randula, p. 21, ed, 1674. 
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? rT? TT Tari ; 
Next to this comes the snlobenied chapel. of the 
Pyx.. .This,.as)is)well known, long been held 
by. the, Government, It formerly, I believe, con- 
tained the records of the Treasury, but now con- 
tains only euply cases and chi with one excep- 
tion, in which the paraphernalia for the ‘trial of the 
Pyx ‘ate contained. ''T have recently; through the 
kindness ‘of ‘the’ Chanvellor ‘of. the Exchequer and 
the Secretary to the Treasary, visited, for the first 
timé) ite: mysterious recesses! aformidablejvisit, re- 
quiring the presehce,of representatiyes of the ‘Trea- 
sury/aril the Exchequer, with their attendants bear- 
ing boxes, which, contain pega ae' keys. ; 

“I lopempiee #720 beara. 9h th onfesgor’s work, a 
’ C aga a ing in the cent. Thi to- 

nn beats -1 of a ion having at one time 
abntéed r inet it, on 1 te ot which the capital 
s 1 Youtid, and slightly enriched, while 
on the: other! it’ has tindetgone ‘no alteration’ but the’ 
rough danting off of its’ ar 
further “alteration: | /Dhe + 


ing ‘chatnber, shewiwg ; that; there, was mo: partition 





sgnieat Sin ctheto le. 198 00m aide 3 as. ngt able 
exuming, owing to the presses by, which it is con- 
cealed, Tbe, portion of st ¥ a i visio! the 
othe the Wi iv of those ‘in Which 'I have 
fons the ¢ nnalte nd sat ris Cutiotis’to see’ 
if the Opposite side Was so {bb,' but was disappointed. 
Th one’ ’ a nae ak 
altar’ retains’ ‘Héarly’ entire. «Et! is perfectly ‘plain, 
and hae'in' the middie’ of! its: 


sinknig ntiy + aay it circular! 
} apparently for the reception ofja portative, 
altarsstone;'though the form is,.1) believe, nousual, 
Adjoining the altar is a detached pisci a the form, 
ofa, column: it.appears to be of the thirteenth cen- 
ey. | Th pm which are 9 small, an Bro. 
ably. of the same date, ate doubly atid very closely 
grated, anid well they ey 80, for we ledtti ‘that 
during the reign ‘of Edward , the King’s tredsury 
here was robbed of £100,000, whith he ‘had laid up 
here ‘fot ‘the “Stotth ‘wars, for which the abbot ‘and 
forty monks were! sent .'to the ‘Tower on suspicion, 
I fancy that the chamber was brought to its present 
form and its security increasedafter that event/,, Of 
the contents of tthe Pyx Chapel-L. will, speak pre- 
sently, ‘The; bays of; the; early,work beyond ; the 


cross to, the little cloister, are simply wag- 
sonal is that. passage itself, as well as that 
which is called the dark cloister, whieh T suppose to 


be of the same age. ‘These waggon-vaults are formed 
of tafa laid in rubble-work, and st showing the 
impressions of the boards! of the céntting on’ the 
mortar. “Of''the walls 6f the dormitory itself-consi- 
derable'portions remaim. Several sof its :walled-up 
windows are visible in the great 'school, and the ex- 
terior of one remains little:altered;,excepting by de- 
cay.’ It hasia shaft:in each jamb, and is like early 
Norman windows. « «|. ee Se 
“The only other. part, which is,at all likely, to be- 
long to the Confessor’s buildings is a part of the 
south, wall of the refectory, in which a round-arched 
wall-areading is’still to be. traced. As the Coufessot 
increased the number of moriky to ‘seventy, he would 
want eating as well as sleeping room in due propor- 
tion ; and in the ‘abserice ‘of ing ‘evidence, it is 
likely enough that this may. be @ portion ’of: his:re- 


During the century aad a half which elapsed 
between the reign of, Edward, the; Confessor 
and that of Henry ILL, fire, and, troublous 
times had much injured the, saered building ; 
and in the year 1200 the King determined to 
add to it a chapel in honour,of St. Edward, for 
whom he had a peculiar reverence, Later in 
his reign, finding the walls and steeple much 
decayed, he pulled them down, and in order to 
procure money for carrying on, the work, ap- 

inted a fair. at Westminster, to. last. fifteen 

ays, during which time all traffic.and mer- 
chandise was commanded to cease in the city 
of London. The citizens, in, dismay, bought 
off the royal prohibition with two thousand 
pounds, with which sum the King was enabled 
to proceed with the building. ‘The Westminster 
Abbey of the time of Henry IIL. is the existing 


Jés, ‘ais if preparatory to: 
‘aman! which:is partly. | 
built tp it ‘the North wall is‘ bn this’side altered -ex- | 
actly aslon:theother; where .itisseen,in the adjoin, : 








church of our own day. In’ addition *tovits 
antiquarian and ‘historical ‘associations; ‘says 
Mr. Scott, 


“It has claims upon us architects, I will not say 
of.ahigher,. but. of another character, on the ground 
of jits intrinsic and superlative merits, asa work of 
art of the highest and noblest order; for, though it 
is by no means pre-eminent in general’ scale, ‘in 
height or in richness Of setlpture, there are few 
churches in this “or any other country having the 


same exquisite charms of proportion’ and/ artistic ) presented by the fittings and other i 





| the chapter-house was. conyerted into,a Public Re- 
cord) Office. In: or jabout 1740. the vaulting was 
found to be dangerous, and taken down ; and before’ 
this, in, 1703, we find that Sir Christopher Wren 
| having refused to put,up a gallery in it, it was made 
| over to the tender mercies of some barbarian, who 
| fitted ‘it up’ for the records, with studious regard 
| to ‘concealment or ‘destruction ‘of its architectural 
beauties. 
“T undertook, some years back, the careful inves- 
tigation ‘of its details,;and such was the aitiouiy 
ments, 


beauty which this church possesses; a beauty which * that, though every possible facility was afforded me 


never tires, and which impresses itself, afresh, upon 


the eye and the thind, however, frequently , me view , 
uring | 


ityand: however.glorious the. edifices whic 
the intervals, you,may,haye seen; and I may ad 
which, rides ‘so triumphantly over the ‘dishonour 
which; under the name, for the most ‘part falsely 


assumed, of Ai 


lessly heaped upon it! 1 ! 
“The périod of the érection of Westminster Abbey 
was one of the ast transitional- epochs ‘of ‘our, 


atthitectute: ’ During’ the latter half of the:twelfth 
century ‘the seem. jhe Round-arched Gothic, 
had; ‘both im Frante and England, transformed itself 
byd tléroughly consecutive, and, logical, series .of 
changes.,into, the Pointed-arch style, and in both 
countrigs that, style hadjbeen worked into a state of 

feet.consistency, and in each it had assumed its 
national characteristics, so that the works in the choir 
at Lincoln, the Lady-chapel' at’ Wincliester,-and the 
western portals of St. ATban?s ant Ely, all of which 
daté from 195. to'1245, mark ‘the perfectly-devé- 
loped” Early’ English style;and ure readily :distin~ 
guishable from the contemporary: works in France.” 


But, we.cannot pretend to follow Mx. Scott, in 
his -Jueid.,.and , lengthened description of the 
architecture,.of our Abbey ;, we can at. most 
glean: a. passage bere;and there, in the hope of 
leading,.our, readers,to the work itself. He 
tells. us that, judging, from internal evidence, 
which is all, we, have, to go upon till the public 
documents.and the archives of the Abbey are 
more thoroughly searched, he imagines that an 
English architect, or master of the works, was 
commissioned to visit the great cathedrals then 
in. progress, of erection in France, with the view 
of making his design on, the. general idea sug- 
gested, by them, 


“© The result’ is’ precisely what might» have' been 
expected from such a course.:!“Hadia French archi+ 
tevt been sent for, we should;hayehad/a plan really 
like some! Frehch- cathedral, and.it, would have been 
carried, owt, as/was the case with, William. of Sens’ 
work at Canterbury, with French details. As it is, 
however, the-plan, though founded on that common 
in France, differs, greatly from any existing church, 
and it,contains no French detail whatever, excepting 
the work of apparently one ‘carver.’ “T have ‘some- 
times fancied that I could detect a French moulding 
in the water-tabling of the external buttresses, but 
these are themselves restorations, and are so de- 
cayed that I cannot make sure of their section. If 
it be)so,/ it is just one. of these, exceptions which 
prove a rule,” — 

The chapter-house was built in ‘the year 
1250,’ Matthew Paris, in recording the date, 
describes it as a apitulum incomparabile. . “+ 1t 
Was indeed; borrowing the chronicler’s words,” 
Mr. ‘Scott says, 

“ An incomparable chapter-house! That at Salis- 


bury was not yet commenced, and though evidently 
built in imitation of this, and having some features 


of greater richness, it still would have yielded the | 


palm to its prototype at Westminster. 

“Tt beauties, however, are unhappily now for the 
most’ part to be judged’ rather: by imagination than 
by sight, for seldom do:we see.a noble work of art 
reduced: torsuch @ wreck! . It appears that, as early 
as the days of Edward III. (certainly before 1340), 
it was made oyer, I suppose occasionally, to the uses 
of the House of Commons, on condition that’ it 
should be kept in repair by the Crown. | In or after 
the reign of Edward VI., however, St. Stepheii’s 
Chapel being given up to the House of Commons, 


gh art, more ‘modern’ ages have rath~' 


by the gentlemen in charge of the records, it, occu- 
pied me (on and off) for several months, . . . 

“Of the external details of the chapter-house, 
scarcely a trace remains ; decay and mutilation have 
brought their work to a fizal complétion. Nor am 
I aware of any old prints or description which would 
aid'in the recovery of ‘the design. But I have, re- 
cently spied out, from the window of a neighbouring 
houseja small portion of external tracery, which I 
had not'seen: before! 

i: The records ‘are. now. in great measure removed, 
and. soon will be entirely so.. Let us hope that the 
Government will recollect the condition five centu- 
ries back—that, they should keep the building’ iu 
repair, and that they will give it up to the Chapter, 
with a restoration’ fund proportioned ‘both ‘to’ the 
extent of the dilapidations and the merits of the 
building.” 


Mr. ‘Scott, gives a singular, account, of his 
explorations in an underground chamber. or. 
vault, which appears to have formed a portion 
6f one:of the, bays, of, the ,Confessor’s work, 
Some of our readers :may probably be horrified 
| when, learn,on the authority of , Mr. 
| Quekett and the College of Surgeons, that the 





's | doors-of: these mysterious chambers are, to this 


| day») covered, inside.and outwith bleached 
human skins !. We, confess, however, that our 
own nerves thrill more responsive to the parallel 
statement;thatin, passing along, a, passage to 
this chamber, and wondering at the; elasticity 
of the flooring upon which he stepped, he dis- 
covered that his way was paved with heaps of 
parchment rolls, of dates ranging from Henry 
| ITT. to Henry VII., covered over with rubbish, 
aud, many of them in q state of decay. Such 
being the care taken of these ancient records, 
we are-not,.much. surprised to. hear that an 
‘tunhappy accident intervened” to them even 
after their discovery. 


~ “T happened suddenly to be called for a few mi- 
nutes from, this newly-discovered recoré- office, and 
forgetting to lock the door, a party of Westminster 
school-boys. got, in, and, unmindful of the human 
skins, made free with the parchments. A little dis- 
turbance ensued, a fresh padlock was shortly ;after- 
wards put to the door, and I have been excluded 
for ten long peers from. my. treasury ; though, as I 
understood that the parchments had been cleared 
| away, I soon ceased to stand disconsolate at the gate 
| of this. dusty Eden.” 


| From 1849, when this discovery and “ acci- 
| dent ” occurred, ‘until 1861, Mr. Scott tells us 
| his “ old friend the parchment heap,” compris- 
| ing original charters, ‘‘ many of them tha per- 
fect state of preservation, I fact, as fresh al- 
| most.as when new, beautifully written, and the 
_ peals often yery good,” still’ remained where he 
had first left it ("),a monument of décarial trust. 
It would be unfair, however, not to add his 
‘Concluding sentence :-—‘* Since’ then the whole 
‘mass of parchments, &c., has) by the direction 
of the Desin, been ‘carefully removed into ‘the 
Abbey library, ‘where they will be duly ex- 
antined and cared’for.” The lower’ part’ of the 
heap was one mass of decay.” 

Mr. Scott’s Gleanings are supplemented by 
three Appendices, ‘supplying’ further -parti- 
culars, and completing the history of the Abbey 
buildings ;” they are of various degrees of ‘in- 
terest, but we can give here little more than 
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the names of the cotitributors: they are— 
W...Burges, M.R.I.B.A.; J. Burt, F.S.A. ; 
G. Corner, F.S.A.; W. H. Hart, F.S.A. ; J. 
J. Howard, F.S.A.; Rey. T, Hugo, M.A., 
F.S:A.; J: Hunter, F.S.A.; H. Mogford, 
FiSiAs 5-3. H. Parker, F.S.A.; Rev. Mac- 
kenzie» Walcott, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev, T. W. 
Weare, M.A.; Rev. Professor Willis,M.A. Ap- 
ey I. commences with a history of Henry 

IT.’s Chapel, the richest specimen in exist- 
ehce of that peculiarly English style com- 
monly known as the Tudor style, and of the 
remarkable yaulting known’ as fan-tracery 
vaulting, which is a peculiarly English. A 
strong, and:we think, just appeal is made to 
the Parliament, now that the Public Records 
are removed from the Chapter-house, that the 
building should be restored tothe Dean and 
Chapter, accompanied bya sufficient grant of 
money to ériable them to put it) ina proper 
state of repair. Appendix I]. is mainly occu- 
pied. with extracts from the fabric-rolls of 
the Abbey. The earliest is of the date 1253, 
and contains the entire accounts of the build- 
ing-works during thirty-two continuous weeks; 
the whole of this roll is printed at length, and 
occupies eleven pages of close type. Had Mr. 
Burtt favoured us by extending the Latin words, 
we should have thought that the work would 
have profited by the introduction of the: roll 
notwithstanding its dryness and great length. 
It is however presented to us cramped with the 
endless abbreviations common in manuscripts of 
that time, and rendering it altogether unintel- 
ligible to'‘any but the professed archeologist. 
The fabric-roll: of 1253 is followed by extracts 
from various’ other fabric-rolls, the latest, of 
Henry V. In these latter instances’ the con- 
tents of the rolls have been judiciously trans- 
lated into English. We extract as a speci- 
men the account of /‘* the new work’ of the 
old church at Westminster,” 15 Edward II. 
(1342) :— 

“ Four stones bought for making capitals, 2s, 

“ 301 quarters of iron bought.at London for mak- 
ing the windows of the church, 11s, 4d. 

‘Wages of a mason for repairing bays of win- 
dows for one week, 2s. 6d. 

- ern 4 stone capitals, 2s. 8d., each 8d. 

“ Hire of a mason for 1$d a day for replacing said 
capitals and repairing columns, 744. 

“34 cwt. (3003) of slacked lime for whitening 
the walls and making mortar, 11s. 8d. 

“To plasterers for plastering and whitening the 
moiety of the said church by special agreement, 40s. 

“One carter hired for a day to carry sand for 
them, 6d, 

“ Wages of a smith making the ironwork for four 
windows, 8s. 6d, 

“4 barrels bought for making lathe for staying 
the rafters, 4s. 4d. 

“11 corbels of stone bought, 5s. 44. 

“Wages of 2 masons clearing drains, and making 
and placing the said corbels, 21,days, 10s, 6d. 

“Paid to, Walter le Bole, mason, for the repair 
and making of four windows and one great pillar, 
by special agreement, £20. 

“ His wages for making parapets, 60s. 

“Dress, boots, gloves, and food found.” 


Appendix IIL, is taken up with ‘The Library 
of Westminster Abbey,” ‘‘ The Manuscripts,” 
and *‘On Ancient Bindings in the Library.” 
We. could have wished that this chapter had 
been more minute, both in respect of the ge- 
neral history of the library, and also as regards 
special details.. We are informed that. the 
library of pew books was, founded by Lord 
Keeper Williams, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century ; that it numbers about eleven 
thousand volumes, and includes many valuable 
works—among others, a series comprehending 
‘*the books used at. the coronations of the 
sovereigns of this realm,” and containing the 
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histories of the coronation solemnities from the 
time of- Charles II. to that of the reigning 
sovereign. 

In his account of the Manuscripts formerly 
belonging to the library at Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. Hart seems to have fallen into an error 
or contradiction. He tells us that the ma- 
jority of them were destroyed in a fire which 
is stated to have occurred in 1644, and yet 
immediately afterwards he refers toa catalogue 
(MS. Harleian 694, Brit.. Mus.) drawn up 
twenty-eight years afterwards, in 1672, which, 
as he himself tells us, contains a list of about 
three hundred manuscripts. We may add, 
that he should also have informed his readers 
of the printed catalogue (Catalog: Librorum 
Manuscriptorum Angliz et Hibernizx) published 


two hundred and fifty manuscripts then in the 
library. We were not before aware of any re- 
cord of manuscripts having been lost by fire in 
the year 1644. Butthe real.question is, What 
has become of the manuscripts of whose existence 
we have evidence in the years 1672 and 1697, 
but which are not now forthcoming? We be~ 
lieve there are at present not more than five 
or six in the library. They appear to have 


and 1720, but whether by fire or otherwise 
there is, so far as we are aware, no record. 
This, we apprehend, is the real point for in- 
vestigation, but it isone which Mr. Hart;seems 
either to have misunderstood or to have entirely 
overlooked. 

But although almost all the manuscript 
volumes once in the library at Westminster 
are now to be found there no longer, there re- 
main still numerous, we had’ almost said ‘un- 
numbered, documents and records, some of 
them ‘as early as the Saxon ‘period. Of ‘these, 


antiquity and value, there has no catalogue or 
list yet_ been framed.’ We should have been 

lad if Mr. Hart could have held owt to us any 
Fope or likelihood of such an undertaking 
having been commenced or resolved upon, as 
well as have supplied us with information as to 
the facilities of access which may or may not 
be afforded to the inquiring student. Far be 
from us any churlish insinuation or complaint. 
We only draw attention to the fact . that 





favourable ‘assurances on these heads would 
have been most welcome. In both respects the 
| authorities of the Cathedral have a fine oppor- 
| turnity for earning the gratitude of the literary 
| world, and one which in the interests of learn- 
| ing we earnestly trust may not be missed. 
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| LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
| SIR CHARLES NAPIER.* 


Iva family so distinguished of late as the Na- 
| piers for the combination of the Captain Sword 
_and Captain Pen in its members, it was not to 
| be expected that one of its chief ornaments 
should pass out of life with the fate of the many 
brave before Agamemnon, who died unre- 
membered because they needed a biographer. 
The interesting life of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, now lying before us, is written by his 
adopted son in an affectionate, painstaking, 
but somewhat turgid style, which needs prun- 
ing and condensation, although he complains 
that the canvas upon which he was to draw 
his portrait was limited as to space; and we 
| have no cause to sympathize in his regret that 
* Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 


E.C.B. By Major-General E. Napier. Two Vols. 
‘ and Blackett.) 











— 


at Oxford in.1697, where there is also a list of’ 


been Jost. somewhere between the years 1697) 





or the majority of these, notwithstanding their | : I 
, the Mediterranean, where his captain, used 
| words to’ him which so rankled in his. heart 





(Hurst | 


he was eon eset curtail his work by §wo 
volumes, and to omit an account of the origin 
and history of the Napiers, including the ex- 
loded tradition of the derivation of the name 
rom a compliment of a King of Scotland, that 
one of its gallant predecessors had “ nae peer.” 
Sir Charles Napier had no need of such a 
‘* canting” honour, as the heralds say, for 
throughout his life he was. a living exemplifi- 
cation of the family motto, Ready, aye 
ready,” He was born on March 6; 1786, and 
was the son of Captain Napier, of the Royal 
Navy. For some reason which was not as+ 
signed, his father opposed his strong inclina- 
tion to enter the navy; but the boy, who had 
shown his taste for his future profession’ by 
sailing toy-boats'on. the canal that ran below 
Merchiston Hall, finally carried his point, and 
was removed from the High lof Edin- 
burgh, and fights with butchers’ and. bakers’ 
boys, into H.M.S8.: Renown. » Providentially 
he sailed im a coasting-barge to London, for the 
‘Martin,’ the man-of-war in’ which ‘he was 
ordered to take his ge, sailed shortly after, 
and was never heard of again. He was only a 
child thirteen, years of when he landed at 
the Tower Stairs, and’ hawtig been warned 
against sharpers, seated himself upon his sea- 
chest, and drawing his dirk, resolutely defended 
it against the porters. While seeing the, wild 
beasts atthe Tower, he thrust his into 
the jaws of one of the lions; but on first: join- 
ing his ship, and descending into that miser- 
able place called the cockpit, his et for- 
sook him, and he burst. into tears. His next 
sorrow was a flogging, by the orders of the 
captain, for hacking a cable with a cutlass, in 
illustration. of his a method of shorten- 
ing an enemy by ead. . 
On his return from the fruitless expedition 
to Ferrol, he served in the ‘ Egyptienne,’ im 





. 


that many years after, on obtaining higher 
rank, he called the’ offender out to give hiny 
satisfaction. After taking part in the attacks 
on the Boulogne flotilla, he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant, and in the ‘ Courageux’ assisted 
at the capture of the ‘Marengo’ and the fa- 
mous ‘ Belle Poule.’. He put on the epaulets 
of a commander. on board the ‘ Pultusk,’ and 
fought in her.a brilliant action with.a French 
corvette during three hours, in which his brig 
lost her mainmast, and his own thigh) was 
broken by a bullet, which left him with a 
slight halt for the remainder of his life; ‘but 
he gallantly kept the deck, cleared the wreck, 
and put his crippled vessel in pursuit of the 
enemy. His wound had scarcely healed when, 
accompanied by only four men, he scaled the 
walls. of a fort at. Martinique, and thus greatly 
facilitated the surrender of that island, Post- 
rank rewarded his gallantry... Within four 
months, being still in the ‘ Recruit,’ he chased 
all night the sternmost of three French line-of- 
battle ships which were escaping from Guada- 
loupe. His incessant cannonade embarrassed 
hia Paige opponent, and its sound enabled the 
rest of the English squadron to follow her 
track through the darkness. She was eventu- 
ally captured, her name changed from *L’Haut- 
poult’ to the ‘ Abercromby,’ and Captain Na- 
pier appointed to her on the spot by Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane. 

On his return home with a convoy, Lord 
Mulgrave confirmed him in his rank, but super- 
seded him; and so placed him on half-pay, 
with the usual discrimination and justice shown 
by the First Lords of the Admiralty. Hespent 
his leisure in driving a curricle, dancing down 
old ladies in Scotch reels, riding to cover m 
his naval uniform, and attending classes in 
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modern languages, history, chemistry, and ma- 


‘thematics at the University of Edinburgh. He 


took his own independent line of thought and 
conduct, threw up ‘the Tory principles of his 


‘family, and determined that’ his ‘advancement 


should be achieved by his own merits’ rather 
than powerful connections. However, he soon 
tired of ‘being nnemployed, and, to relieve the 


“monotony of shore-life, went out to Portugal 


On a Visit to three cousins who were serving in 
the army.’ After a skirmish,’ he was seen 
“‘hobbling up a hill, with’ a shot through the 
flesh of the thigh, which gave his white trou- 


© 'sers a pretty diversity of white and crimson.” 


“the fight’ at ‘Busaco. 


On ‘the following’ day, however, “ Black 
Charles” threw ‘himself into the thickest of 
He on one occasion ex- 
spoons his' surprise. to Lord Wellington that 

e remained (yuietly in his lines, with Napoleon 
and the French army so close at hand’; when 
the great general quietly ree “T could 
easily beat the French, but’ tigland has no 
other army, and it would cost Ine ten thousand 
men; so we must have prudence, and fight 
when they must lose men ‘and we not.” He 
soon grew tired of campaigning, in spite of the 
pleasant society of Spanish’ Sefioritas ; but it 
would appear, from his subsequent military 
movements in Portugal and Syria, that his 
time had not been spent in vain. 

‘With his clothes hove on as if with a pitch- 
fork, and a three-corned cocked-hat right 
athwart-ships,” he took command of the 
‘Thames,’ and soon found fun in harassing the 
enemy on the coast of Sicily and. CaJabria, in 
the summer, and enjoying the gaieties of Malta 
in the winter. He effectually “checked King 
Joachim’s rising navy,” by destroying the fort 
of Sapri, storming the martello towers of Porto 
del Infreschi and Palinuro, capturing merchant 
vessels and a large quantity of naval. stores, in 
the face of troops, batteries, and gunboats, and 
taking theisland of Ponza on “a jolly day.” 
From the’ latter place, on assuming the com- 
mand of the Portuguese fleet, he took as his 
nom de guerre the title of Don Carlo de Ponza. 
Tle was transferred to the * Euryalus’ from the 
“ugly beast,” as he called the ‘ Thames ;’ and 
““in after-days he was often observed to look 
thoughtfully” at a picture of the ‘Euryalus,’ 
“which seemed forcibly to remind him of those 
ee times when, as ‘Mad Charlie,” he was 
so'well known and feared along the whole of 
the French and Italian Mediterranean coast.” 

During the wearisome blockade of ‘Toulon, 
ever vigilant and zealous, he drove a convoy 
into Cavalaire Bay, and destroyed it ; and soon 
after compelled two frigates to run on shore at 
Calvi. On’a visit to Port Mahon he, with his 
wonted eccentricity, prevailed on a tailor to 
give him a complete “ quarantine” suit of yel- 
low, on condition that he would wear it all 
day in the streets; and so apparelled, with the 
addition of a laced cocked-hat and naval epau- 
lets, and seated on a donkey, he rode about, to 
the amazement of his brother officers and the 
delight of the tailor and the little boys, from 
six o'clock in the morning to sunset. He re- 
turned to his station at Marseilles to find that 
Napoleon was dethroned ; but was soon hurried 
off from quadrilles with fascinating ladies, and 
entertainments given by the inhabitants, to the 
coast of America, where he led the way in the 
hazardous ascent and descent of the Potomac, 
the navigation of which was unknown, and 
each bank linea with batteries and riflemen. 
He afterwards distinguished himself in the 
operations against Baltimore. He was slightly 
wounded on one of these occasions by a mus- 
ket-ball, in the neck. He challenged the Ame- 
rican frigate ‘Constellation’ to a battle that 


Elers, the lady whom he married on his return, 
he says, ‘‘God grant us victory. I willingly 
will sacrifice my life to ensure it. How you 
will exult if I succeed! and if I should die, 
provided I die nobly, still you will have reason 
to rejoice. We shall meet, I hope, in a better 
world, where our souls will be united for ever 
and ever,” 

He was to achieve many noble acts before 
that day came, and soon forgot his disappoint- 
ment at the objection made by Lord Welling- 
ton to his scheme of organizing a naval brigade 
in charge of pontoons for service on the north 
coast of France, by receiving the distinction of 
C.B., and his subsequent marriage. He soon 
tired of Little Green, at Alverstoke, and set out 
with his wife.on a journey to Paris and the Con- 
tinent, a great part of which he traversed in a 
lumbering trayelling-carriage, which he appro- 
priately dubbed the “Three-decker.” He some- 
times astonished an ill-mannered Italian by the 
force of his arm, and attempted rhyme with 
less success in Switzerland ; Pat his pen and 
his pencil were always ready when he passed a 
naval place of strength, a battery, a fort, or 
good military position ; whilst soundings, of 
harbours, roads, and means of conveyance 
were carefully noted down. He also engaged 
in an unfortunate speculation of establishing 
the first iron steam-boats on the Seine, and in 
one of these little flat-bottomed vessels actually 
crossed the Chatinel in the yéar 1821, and thus 
was the pioneer of the short sea-voyages to 
France, which are now considered a mere or- 
dinary incident of Continental travel, 

Gaptain Napier had been fourteen years on 
half-pay when he received the command of the 
‘Galatea.’ Before the use of steam-power, he 
adapted paddle-wheels worked by winches. to 
this vessel, “‘ which had the worst reputation 
in the navy,” and thus promoted the use of 
rvabire Mang & improved means. He was ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at his appointment to a 
frigate ; and yet it was in his cruise in her to 





the leaders of the Constitutional party, and 
recommended himself to the notice of Don 
Pedro. On the retirement of Admiral Sarto- 
rius, the command of the Portuguese fleet was 
offered to him ; but, with an honourable spirit, 
he communicated with that officer before. he 
accepted it. Don Pedro and the army were 
blocked up in Oporto, and the squadron, both 
ill-equipped and ill-manned, was far inferior 
in numbers and weight of metal to that of Don 
Miguel. He however, in only a frigate, ran 
alongside ailine+of-battle ship of the enemy, and 
though;wounded in boarding by a crow-bar, res- 
cued his gallant adopted son, while the rest of 
the Miguelite ships were captured or dispersed. 
The war was concluded by this victory, and 
Dona Maria established on the throne. He 
received the title of Cape St: Vincent, a pension 
of £600 a year, the Grand Cross of all the Por- 
tuguese orders, and the rank of Admiral-in- 
chief. He ‘‘looked forward to return with great 
honour and glory, and a good deal ofadvantage ;” 
but when the dignitaries of Lagos procceded 
to crown him with laurels after the victory of 
St. Vincent on his own quarter-deck, ‘he 
could stand it no longer; he was like a bull 
shaking his head when an attempt is made to 
throw a rope over his horns.” His zealous 
attempts to reorganize the navy and the ar- 
senals were thwarted by official imbecility, and 
he quitted Portugal and her Most Faithful 
Majesty’s service in disgust. 

n the restoration of his name to the British 
/ navy list, he was appointed to the ‘ Powerful,’ 
\ on the Levant station, but soon wrote to Lord 
| Minto on the death of Sir F. Maitland in 





‘the Azores that he became acquainted with | 





overland at a moment’s warning to take com- 
mand of the squadron, I am ready, I should 
hope to send all the Chinese junks to the d— 
before you can get a new adiniral out on the 
station,” The war which broke out, between 
the Porte and Mehemet Ali furnished him 
with a new field for distinction ; he was dis- 
patched to Beyrout and Djouni, where he 
formed an army of, sailors, marines, and dis- 
contented Turks, with which the ‘* tough old 
commodore” defeated the Egyptians at Kelb- 
sen, stormed Sidon, and routed Ibraham Pasha 
at Boharsef, He ‘never took above four or 
five hours’ sleep, scarcely eat or drank any- 
thing, and was frequently fifteen hours on 
horseback at asitting.” ‘‘ Lis zeal, judgment, 
ability, and enterprise,” were duly acknow- 
ledged by Lords Palmerston and Minto, In 
the bombardment of Acre he took up a posi- 
tion which had not been assigned to him, though 
one in the opinion of the fleet which was in 
every way preferable, but Sir R. Stopford dis- 
approved of his disobedience of orders, although 
he added that he did ‘‘ not intend censure.” 
Before his return, to England, “‘to be shown 
about like a wild beast, and be a nine days’ 
wonder,” he arranged a very advantageous con- 
vention with Mehemet Ali, in which he guaran- 
teed the sovereignty of Egypt to the Pacha’s 
family ; this, although strongly condemned 
by the ambassador at Constantinople and the 
Hone Government, was subsequently acknow- 
ledged to have been an act of skillful di- 

lomacy. For his services he was nominated 
KCB, and naval aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
and appointed to the Channel fleet, which her 
Majesty in person conducted to sea—an unpre- 
cedented honour. Whilst in the Mediterra- 
nean he chastised the Reef pirates by burning 
their boats. 

He was at length appointed to the Baltic 
fleet, after an insolent letter of Sir J. Graham 
in reply to his conscientious exposure of the 
deficiencies of the ships. “I should consider 
myself a coward and unworthy of holding her 
Majesty’s commission,” was the Admiral’s manly 
reply, “‘ were I to decline any service, be it 
ever so desperate.” ‘The crews were untrained 
and inefficient ; the fleet was unprovided with 
mortars, rockets, or gun-boats ; he was desired 
by the Admiralty to fill up his ships with 
foreign seamen, and “hold hard in the ex- 
penditure of shells for practice, as they, like 
everything else, were on the peace establish- 
ment,” Sir James Graham warned him, that 
though ‘‘the public were impatient ” and ‘‘ the 
multitude foolhardy,” he was ‘‘ not to be rash,” 
or risk the loss of the fleet in an ‘impossible en- 
terprise,” or to “‘rush headlong on granite walls, 
risking our, naval superiority ;” and recom- 
metided to him ‘‘ the discharge of one of the 
noblest duties, which is the moral courage to do 
what you know to be right, at the risk of being 
aceused of having done wrong.’ Admiral 
Berkeley also wrote, saying, ‘“‘ You cannot 
enact impossibilities, you cannot get at the 
Russian fleet, neither can you destroy Svea- 
borg or Cronstadt :” and even the brave Lord 
Dundonald held the same opinion. It was in 
vain that he followed sueh emphatic advice ; 
necessitated the retention of 100,000 men to 
garrison St. Petersburg against his possible 
approach, or captured Bomarsund ; the extra- 
vagant expectations raised by the after-dinner 
braggartry at the Reform Club, to which his 
own imprudent signal, “ My lads, sharpen 
your cutlasses, and the day is your own,” 
was distorted to lend colour; and his inter- 
view with Sir James Graham, in which his 
own manly candour exasperated that over- 
bearing first Lord, led to his cruel dismissal 


never took place ; and in writing home to Mrs. India, ‘If your lordship wants a man to go \from command, and an unworthy attack in 
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the House of Commons by his now bitter enemy 
Sir James Graham Wit had. suppressed his 
plans of attack until the advance of winter 
rendered them impracticable), and his treache- 
rous friend Admiral Berkeley, in which, how- 
ever, he conclusively vindicated his character. 
He had been in vain cautioned “to keep his 
temper, and to fight the devil with his own 
weapons.” He made one false step when, goaded 
by the irritation and resentment which he felt 
at his sacrifice by the Ministry to popular out- 
ery, and their refusal, of .a trial by. court- 
martial, he declined the honour of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath from the hands of his Sove- 
reign. It was,an act as unbecoming as sur- 
rounding the hustings at Greenwich with a 
body of seamen, and speaking under the Mi- 
guelite flag displayed above his head. 

Several of his opinions deserve particular 
mention. He frequently said that “ the Royal 
Marines were the inost useful and the worst 
paid of our national forces.” He entertained 
the greatest dislike for ‘family ships,” as he 
termed vessels which, had connections or rela- 
tives of the. captain on board: “it was sea- 
men, not ships,” he said, “that constitute a 
navy.” He held that ‘‘a naval officer ought 
to be always at the head of the navy.” He 
Strongly urged the system of voluntary, retire- 
ment for aged officers, and early promotion for 
the deserying ; the encouragement of seamen 
hy pensions, monthly payments, bounty, and a 
higher scale of, wages, to prevent any recur- 
rence to the horrors of, impressment ; the con- 
stant exercise of ships at sea; the defence of 
the naval arsenals ; the formation of a Channel 
fleet, and the maintenance of the navy in the 
highest state of efficiency, _ He also promoted 
an inquiry into the state of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, which resulted in rendering that institu- 
tion more serviceable to the seaman. He was 
humane, warm-hearted, but strict even to seve- 
rity on board ship, yet invariably just ; he en- 
couraged games, dances, and sociability. He 
was excitable, vain, choleric, frank, and truthful, 
fond of fun and frolic, self-confident, full of 
daring ambition, energy, and indomitable will; 
and had a Nelson-like contempt for any fear 
on the score of responsibility. His ruse for 
deterring trespassers, on his farmyard was ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and effectual—by smearing 
the palisades with pig’s blood, and then firing 
a pistol into the dark, while his confederate 
howled as if he had been shot. His recommen- 
dation to Sir Robert Peel to tax paper accord- 
ing to its quality was equally original, but will 
doubtless call forth disgust from the. critics in 
the cheap penny papers. Whenever he was 
less actively employed he found his cabin dull, 
and longed for his fireside at Purbrook, his 
farm, and his family; or would have ‘‘ preferred 
to live in a garret, with bread and cheese;” al- 
though, on shore, he could never live content 
out of sight of his beloved sea and shipping. 
Tt was one of his axioms that ‘‘ it was not the 
severity, but the certainty of punishment, that 
led to the prevention of crime ;” but in endea- 
vouring, to substitute other punishments for 
that of flogging (although he scouted the idea 
of its abolition), he put offenders into a ridicu- 
lous guise, and paraded them up and down the 
decks with large wooden collars round their 
necks—a most reprehensible practice. On oc- 
casion of exercising with wads, he would pelt 
the men right and left, and run up to @ sup- 
posed wounded man, and cry out, “ You are 
killed ; why the deuce don’t you fall down ?” 
and then the man would sprawl upon the deck. 
“In warfare,” he said, “the less expenditure 
of human life by which an object is attained, 
confers the greater credit on those who com- 
mand ; they are responsible to their own con- 
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sciences for the safety of those whom they 
rashly or wantonly expose to unnecessary dan- 
ger.” Sir Charles Napier, though the worst of 
penmen, and occasionally careless in composi- 
tion, was at times a vigorous and good writer ; 
he was the author of a History of the War of 
Suecession in Portugal; Letters on thé State of 
the Navy; and a History of the Syrian, War. 
He also furnished materials for Mr. Earp’s His- 
tory of the Baltic Campaign, and was a frequent, 
contributor to the United Service. Magazine, 
and, principally in personal matters, to. the 
public papers, The latter circumstance drew 
down upon him the charge, by Lord John Rus- 
sell and Sir F. Baring, of want of discretion, 
Tn his maiden speech in Parliament_he 
‘mistook the cheers of the Ministers, for dis- 
approbation, and thought Admiral . Berkeley, 
who was patting him on the back, was pulling 
him down.” But in time he took so much 
courage that if on that occasion he was brief, 
he was on many others too tedious. Lord 
Palmerston, who held that ‘there are no 
better peacemakers than well-appointed three- 
deckers,” addressed him as ‘one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British navy,” and 
Sir J. Graham assured him that he was ‘a 
consummate commander-in-chief.” In his own 
words, he. was ‘ not the man to be bought ; he 
had acted independently all his life, and_con- 
tinued to do till his dying day.”, The fatigues 
of his Parliamentary duties and the Baltic 
campaign, and the exciting discussions which 
occurred at its conclusion, had undermined his 
naturally iron constitution, and it is no subject 
of regret that he never fulfilled his quixotic de- 
sign of joining Garibaldi. Within a few days, 
of the death of Lord Dundonald, after a short 
illness, his own followed. He sleeps in the 
same grave with his wife, under the shadow of 
a pine-tree, in the churchyard of Catherington, 
within sight of Portsmouth and Spithead. The 
tombstone simply records his name and the 


dates of his birth and death. ‘The Portuguese | the Monograph of the 


navy was placed in mourning,on_ the news of 
his decease ; but his noblest memorial is the 
spontaneous subscription of the British seamen 
and marines, which, to whatever destination 
it-may be applied, will form a fing tribute 
to one who was their ornament and friend in 
life, and left them a bright example in the 
calm and patience of his death. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON.* 


Tue readers of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s im- 
portant, work on, Ceylon, which appeared in 
1859, and is now. in its fifth edition, will ne- 
member that the zoological section, was less full 
and elaborate than the nature of the subject 
seemed to demand, Although on, one.of the 
most interesting departments of knowledge, 
the chapters on Natural History were most 
undesirably brief, and the reader was only 
presented with a meagre account of the natu- 
ral objects of this remarkable island, while the 
description in nearly every other respect was 
so complete, In the préface to the yolume be- 
fore us, the author confesses that a considerable 
ortion of its contents was the basis of the zoo- 
ogical section of his greater work, and justifies 
the comparative scantiness of that department 
by saying ‘that while its omission altogether 
would have seriously marred the uniformity of 
the plan on which the description of Ceylon 
was composed, its insertion in entirety would 
haye encroached unduly on the space required 





* Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, &c. With 
Engravings from Original Drawings. By Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, K.E.S,, LL.D., &c. (Longmans.) 


| for other essential topics," , Without complain- 
ing of the. course which in the. exercise of an 
author's prerogative, Sir J, Emerson ‘Tennent 
has chosen to. pursue, we must say that for our- 
selves we should have preferred to see the ac- 
count of the Natural History incorporated with 
| the work of which it is a genuine portion, even 
| at the risk of increasing its already considerable 
f bulk, Tt is always, desirable for,a work to. be 
| Self-contained and complete; and. itis rather 
, hard upon those who read wita, care the, whole 
of the Jarge work on, Ceylon, including »the 
zoological section, .to, be, compelled, if they 
_ would complete, their, knowledge, to me-penuse 
/ much of the old matter, in order to arrive at 
_ that which is new. However, so it is ;,and, 
| after making, such protest, we may proceed to 
_ examine the contents of this emf 
| It is unnecessary for us to criticize the author's 
style; that is sufficiently, familiarized, to,,our 
readers by his former work. The only fault.we 
have to find in, this respect: is an occasional de- 
| fect, of arrangement ; and even this is probabl 
inseparable from ‘the nature of manga f 
| which the writer had to sift, and digspose,..,. We 
; must add that. Sir Emerson Tennent. expressly 
| says that his object in writing and publishing 
| the present volame is to furnish, not,a. compen- 
! dium of the Natural History of Ceylon, but, 
| merely.a series of ** mémoires pour servir,”—of 
facts which may be of use.to, the next person 
who attempts further investigation in the same 
direction... ‘‘ T am,eager,” he says, ‘to show 
how ,rauch, remains. to. do, by exhibiting the 
st that has as yet been done.” Quoting Dr. 
Johnson’s observation that the traveller who 


would bring back knowledge from any country 
must, carry knowledge with him at setting out, 


the author hopes that, the present volume sup- 
plies an tgs: of this preliminary informa- 
| tion which may at. once stimulate, and direct 
renewed inquiry. 

The most. important of the volume is 
ephant, which occu- 
pies six out of thirteen, cha honour 
proportionate to the, gigantic bulk of this ex- 
traordinary brute. ‘The novelty of the author's 
description lies principally in, some facts. which 
he has epllected,from his own observations and 
| that: of others relative to. its habits and mode 
| of existence. in , its, feral state, whereas.most 
previous writers haye confined themselves. to 
| the description of the elephant in a state of 
| captivity. Taken asa whole, Sir.J, Emerson 





Tennent’s account is tolerably perfect, but there 
are still certain points on whieh we should have 
desired further information... For instance, he 


has, not dwelt at, all upon the various pheno- 
mena connected , with, breeding among. ele- 
phants, although we believe there are several 
notable peculiarities in this respect. But amid 
such a mass of facts that are new, it is ungra- 
cious to complain that there are not more. 
First of all, whence does the elephant derive 
its name? Of course our word elephant comes 
directly from the. Greek word for ivory— 
é\ehavt-. But whence this root comes is a 
matter of infinite uncertainty. Some have 
' supposed it to be a compound of the Hebrew 
Eleph, ox, and the Arabic. Hindi, Indian ; the 
elephant being the ‘bos Indicus,” or Indian 
ox. M. Ad, Pictet derives it from the San- 
skrit Giravanta or dildvanta, meaning son of the 
ocean, and referring to the well-known fondness 
of the animal for water ; in the Sanskrit epics, 
he informs us, the King of the Elephants, who 
carries Indra, is called airavata or airavana, 
a lain modification of the former airavanta. 
More probable, however, than either of these 
is a third theory, which traces the word to the 
Singhalese name of the animal—alia, ‘ the 
huge one.” We may notice in passing a curious 
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corruption in our own nomenclature of the 
elephant’s proboscis ; ‘‘ trunk,” the name which 
we meaninglessly apply to it, is the French 
word trompe, which refers to the snorting or 
trumpeting noise emitted by the proboscis 
when the animal is enraged or terrified. 

There have been numerous popular fallacies in 
connection with the elephant. One of the most 
ancient, and which may now be considered en- 
tirely exploded, was that the elephant had no 
joints. Aristotle himself seems not to have been 
quite sure on the matter, the passage in which 
mention of it occurs leaving it doubtful whether 
he believed that it had joints in its knees, though 
he shows that it has joints in its shoulders. 
Elian in one age and Matthew Paris in an- 
other helped to perpetuate the error, and 
Pronto and Donne accept it as a fact of 
natural history. Sir Thomas Browne attributes 
this fallacious notion ‘‘to the grosse and cylin- 
dricall structure” of the elephant’s legs. The 
more probable ground of the error is the pe- 
culiar way in which an elephant lies down ; 
unlike a horse, he bends his hind legs back- 
ward, as a man does when he kn The 
reason is that the knee joint is much as it is in 


man ; com with a horse, the thigh-bone 
of the elephant is long, and his heel instead of 


being raised up into a hock, is where it pro- 
jects in the human being, The object of this 
variation no doubt is to facilitate its rising 
from the ground ; if its structure in this re- 
spect were identical with that of the horse, we 
can readily see the trouble and strain with 
which an elephant would raise itself up. 

The internal structure of the elephant is 
comparatively very little known or understood, 
owing to the difficulty attending the dissection 
of such a tremendous mass, where putrefaction 
has destroyed one before the anatomist 
has completed another. Besides this there is 
great difficulty in procuring subjects ; at least 
where the subjects abound, anatomists are ab- 
sent, and vice versa, Qne peculiarity which 
has been pointed out by various comparative 
anatomists is that the end of the stomach 
nearest the heart “is adapted by several wide 
folds of lining membranes as a receiver for 
water.” According to our author, Professor 
Owen deserves the credit of first detecting the 
uses of this portion of the stomach; he de- 
termined that they were analogous to those of 
a cavity in ‘the stomach of the camel, which 
serves merely as a reservoir, and has no share 
in acting upon the food. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent brings forward a strong argument in fa- 
vour of this theory from his own observation. 
Describing the conduct of the elephants whilst 
in the Corral, or enclosure for their capture, 
he says that they kept incessantly taking up 
dry earth and sand and flinging it over every 
part of the body ; after which they inserted 
the extremity of the trunks in their mouths, 
and drew out a large quantity of water which 
they threw over their backs, ‘ repeating the 
operation again and again till the dust was 
thoroughly saturated.” Now as they had been 
twenty-four hours without access to water of 
any kind, it was evident they must not only 
have a receptacle for water, but one of very 
comsiderable capacity. We all know the story 
of the elephant discharging a great quantity 
of water upon the unlucky tailor, who had 
pricked his trunk. 

_ However, we need not go at further length 
into this Monograph; the greater portion 
of which stood in the original work, and 
which was pronounced by no less an autho- 
rity than Professor Owen to be the most 
complete and correct history of the elephant 
on record. The most remarkable point in 
connection with this branch of the subject is 





the discovery that the elephant. of Ceylon is 
not, as has hitherto been invariably supposed, 
identical with that of India, but presents nu- 
merous variations from the structure of that 
animal ; and that it belongs to a distinct spe- 
cies existing only in Ceylon and Sumatra, 
The importance of this discovery is perhaps at 
first not. wholly apparent, but a very little 
thought serves to convince us of its wide bear- 
ings. In the larger work on Ceylon, Sir 
Emerson Tennent brought forward a conjec- 
ture to the effect that the common theory of 
the island being a fragment broken off from the 
adjacent continent of. India, is unfounded and 
fallacious. . His conjecture was based on the 
fact that there are various plants and animals 
in Ceylon for which we look in vain in the 
Dekkan. Nor is this all. These characteristic 
Pants and animals, though not found in the 

ekkan, are to be met with in the Malayan 
countries and in some of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Again, the Singhalese 
who people Ceylon, dim but: numerous 
traditions and legends that at a period of infi- 
nite remoteness their island was a part of a 
continent so vast that its southern extremity 
fell below the equator, while in breadth, it ex- 





pears that there was a large collection of 
specimens of Fish sent home by the officers of 
the Medical Staff, but they still remain un- 
opened in the Fort Pitt Museum at Chatham. 

e author expresses a hope that these exam- 
ples may be compared with the drawings which 
exist of them, and that an attention will be 
paid to the subject, more proportionate to the 
profusion of materials. 

One of the most extraordinary of ichthyo- 
logical phenomena, is the fact that full-grown 
fish suddenly re-appear in spots which had a 
few days before been encrusted with hardened 
clay. Two theories have been advanced in ex- 
planation of this strange circumstance ; one, 
that the spawn had been lying imbedded until 
released’ by the rains ; the other, that the fish 
had fallen from the clouds during the deluge of 
the monsoon. If the fish so found were merely 
fry, we might attach some credence to the 
latter theory, on the supposition that the strong 
winds might have caught them up from the 
surf, and carried them along. But philosophers 
will scarcely be inclined to endorse the doctrine 
that full-grown fishes tumble down from the 
clouds. The other conjecture that the spawn 
lies buried during the dry season is also unsa- 


tended to the shores of Africa on the one hand, | tisfactory, and open to numerous objections. 


and China on the other. 


Modern geological speculations tend in the of the 


For, as arule, spawn is deposited on the surface 


und over which the water flows. 


same direction; and Professor Ansted holds But in the tanks of Ceylon the earth to the 
that at the commencement of the Tertiary For- depth of twelve or eighteen inches, is converted 
mation, while Northern Asia anda large por- | into a hard clay, in which, says the author, 
tion of India were covered by sea, there was a ‘it would appear to be as impossible for the 
continent south of India extending south and’ ova of fish to be kept from decomposition, as 
west, and connecting Malacca with Arabia. | for the fish themselves to sustain life ;” and if 
There are thus three sources from which Sir the spawn were as usual deposited on the sur- 
Emerson Tennent’s conjecture may be con- | face,as that is immediately dried into dust 
firmed—ancient traditions, geological observa- | after the evaporation of the water, it would be 
tion, and, most reliable of all, ‘‘ geographical speedily blown away. But besides the strong 
distribution,” or physical affinity. The present | arguments against both these theories, there 


volume naturally contributes to the proofs | 


| which come under the third head: and we find | that there is a more obvious mode of ¢ 


that Ceylon possesses deer, two new species of | 


monkeys, a number of curious shrews, an 
orange-coloured ichneumon, and various other 
curious quadrupeds, which are not found in 
the Indian Fauna; then, on the other hand, 
the tiger and the wolf of Hindustan happily 
never infest the forests of the adjacent island. 
Of birds, again, Sir Emerson Tennent particu- 
larizes some thirty-eight species, unknown at 
present in the continent. But the most con- 
clusive argument, as the author deems it, is 
found in the discovery to which we have al- 
luded—that the once current notion as to there 
being only two species of elephants, the Indian 
and the African, is erroneous; and that to 
these must be added a third, found in Sumatra 
and Ceylon. ‘The elevation of this class to 
the rank of a distinct species was first effected 
by Temminck, a Dutch explorer, who wrote 
some years ago. Professor Schlegel, of Leyden, 
has described this new species, and indicated 
the various points of difference which consti- 
tute its distinction. 

A minor circumstance, but one of interest 
in connection with this discussion, is that Su- 
matra and Ceylon were confounded amongst 
the early geographers, and even down toa 
comparatively modern date; and it was not 
till the beginning of the last century that 
scholars decided which of the two was the an- 
cient Taprobane. The confirmation of the 
conjecture advanced in the author's greater 
work, and the establishment of this fact, must 
be regarded as the principal feature in the 
sequel. 

The ichthyological branch of the fuuna of 
Ceylon is one of extraordinary richness; and 
yet little or nothing has been done to bring 





it under a systematic investigation. It ap- 





are certain undeniable facts which go to show 
na- 
tion than either of the two alluded to. ‘* The 
fact is no longer doubtful,” says Sir J. Emer- 
son Tennent in the volume before us, ‘“ that 
adult fish in Ceylon, like some of those that 
inhabit similar waters both in the New and 
Uld World, have been endowed by the Creator 
with the singular faculty of providing against 
the periodical droughts either by journeying 
overland in search of still unexhausted water, 
or, on its utter disappearance, by burying 
themselves in the mud to await the return of 
the rains.” Aristotle and his pupil Theo- 
— both speak on this point, and the 
atter even published a treatise ‘‘ On the exist- 
ence of fishes in dry ground.” The statements of 
Theophrastus were unanimously received among 
all Greek naturalists. The Romans were almost 
as unanimous in sneering at such a notion, ex- 
cept as the offspring of superstition; and Se- 
neca, quoting Theophrastus, adds sneeringly, 
that we must now go a-fishing not with a hook 
but a pickaxe. Why, by the way, should Sir 
J. E. Tennent translate dolabra by ‘ hatchet’? 
Apart from the fact that dolabra does not 
mean ‘ hatchet,’ it is not common to dig with 
the last-named implement. 

But to come down to more modern. authori- 
ties than Aristotle and Theophrastus. Sir R. 
Hermann Schomburgk tells us that in Guiana 
a certain species of fish have been seen tra- 
velling overland during the drought, and in 
such numbers that the negroes fill baskets 
with them. Pallegoix, Bishop of Mallos, also 
mentions varieties of fish which leave the 
tanks and roam over the damp grass; and 
finally, in his last work, Sir John Bowring 
states conclusively, that “in aseending and de- 
scending the river Meinam to Bankok he was 
amused with the novel sight of fish leaving the 
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river, gliding over the wet banks, and losing 
themselves among the trees of the jungle.” Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent: continues :— 


“ The class of fishes endowed with this power are 
chiefly those with labyrinthiform pharyngeal bones, 
so disposed in plates and cells'as to retain a supply 
of moisture which, whilst they are crawling on land, 
gradually exudes so as to keep the gills damp.” 


The author dwells at length on the capacity 
possessed. by some of the Ceylon fishes, of se- 
ereting themselves in the earth during the dry 
season, and awaiting the return of the waters. 
His theory is that this is a period of hyber- 
nation, so to speak. The dronght operates 
upon these burying fishes as the inclemency of 
winter upon the hedgehog ; they both deprive 
the creatures of food: and nature has adapted 


both the fish and the hedgehog to tolerate this, 


privation by throwing them into a state of 
torpidity until the hostile influences have been 
withdrawn. 

In a curious mammal, the Dugong, our au- 
thor thinks he discerns the origin of the popu- 
lar myth of the Mermaid, This is a, phyto- 
phagous cetacean, presenting in the shape of 
its head the rude outline of the human form, 
and when suckling its young, holds it to the 
breast with its flipper, looking strangely like a 
woman, All the ancient writers who mention 
this mythical being tell of it as existing near 
Taprobane. Many more modern authorities 
describe the Mermaids and Mermen who are 
found in the Ceylon waters. Valentyn, a 
Dutch chaplain, who published a great work 


on their possessions in India, believed fully in , 


the existence of these creatures. 


“'To complete his proofs of the existence of Mer- 
men and women, Valentyn points triumphantly to 
the historical fact, that in Holland, in the year 1404, 
a mermaid was driven during. a tempest through a 
breach in the dyke of Edam, and was, taken alive 


in the lake of Purmer. Thence she was carried to | 


Harlem, where the Dutch women taught her to 
spin ; and where several years after she died in the 
Roman Catholic faith ; ‘but this,’ says the pious Cal- 
vinistic chaplain, ‘in no way militates against the 
truth of her story.’” 

In conclusion we have to express our opimion 
that this work will be found of great use in 
discussing some of the principal scientific 
questions of the day. Many of its faets are 
novel, and of wide import ; and on the whole it 
forms a most valuable contribution to the ma- 
terials on which physical science has to work. 





VON SYBEL ON THE CRUSADES.* 


Lavy Durr Gorpon has unostentatiously per- 
formed a work of much service in translating 
into English a portion of Heinrich von Sybel’s 
writings on the Crusades. One of the most 
distinguished pupils of Leopold Ranke, he has 
made the study of history the ion of his 
life, and has elaborately completed a plan 
which Ranke originally sketched, of critically 
examining the original authorities. Lady Duff 
Gordon scarcely errs in considering Von Sybel 
the best living authority on the subject, and 
we trust that from his professorial chair at 
Bonn he will continue to issue works of equal 
value, and will be equally fortunate in his 
translator. For any study of history at all 
worthy of the name, it cannot too frequently 
be impressed upon those who wish for a real 
education in this fascinating pursuit, that they 
ought not only to be students of the classics of 





* The History and Literature of the Crusades. From. the 
German of Von Sybel. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 
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history, but also’to attempt for themselves the | 
independent study of some historical period, 
based almost entirely on the original authori- 
ties. A steady devotion to this method would 
materially sharpen the acumen of the readers 
of history, and would attach a much higher 
value to’ the historical bookmaking of the pre- 
sent day. The’ history of the Crusades’ pre- 
sents remarkable facilities for those who would 
desire to familiarize ‘themselves with the only 
scientific method of - historical study. It 
abounds with questions of evidence and | pro- 
bability: which will ‘tax all their ingenuity, 
and with a grave philosophy and niorality’ 
that will’ exercise all higher powers. The 
subject. is the most fascinating that history 
presents, and: has furnished: ‘to’ ‘poetry’ and’ 
romanee the most stirring ‘pictures and sto- 
ries. |The’ literature’ is’ easy’ of access’ and! 
of the most ample déscription. | These are easily 
classified, and it would be the’ business of our 
historical student to make a careful comparison 
of the authorities, and to assign ‘to each its 
proper’ value. ‘The original sources may be 
described as (1) letters and documents, (2) the 
narratives of eye-witnesses, (3) histories written 
by men who ‘derived their information from 
eye-witnesses, (4) the special work of William 
of Tyre, who wrote within eighty years of the 
period, and who, according to Guizot, in his 
careful and: philosophical method, fulfils the 
idea ‘of: a ‘modern historian. There is, of 
course, a voluminous modern literature, some 
acquaintance with which ought to be attained. 
recognized fact, that no con- 
tribution to the historieal literature of the pre- 
sent day can possess anything but the most 
ephemeral importance, unless carefully based: 
upon an orderly system of investigation. But 
we strongly think that even ‘among average 
readers, who are superior to the vulgar tempta- 
tion of rushing into print, such studies might 
be more commonly undertaken with the highest 
edneational advantages’ to themselves. Such 
were the lessons which’ Ranke urged upon his 
students at Berlin, and which Von Sybel has 
exemplified’ with splendid success. “We' ven- 
ture to say, that no English student ‘will be 
able properly to investigate the history of the 
Crusades without the constant use of the yo- 
lume before us as an indispensable manual. In 
his comprehensive grasp of the whole literature 
of ‘the subject, the author is surpassed by no 
professed historian of the epoch—not by Mill, 
not: by Michaud, not even by his countryman, 
Wilken. We occasionally make our own quali-+ 
fications while we follow the Professor, and 
sometimes desiderate special information, as we 
shall indicate; but not to any extent’ that 
would materially impair the value of the work. 
Lady Duff Gordon divides the work into 
two parts, of unequal extent and of unequal 
value. The first and briefer part consists of 
an’ historical sketch of ‘the Crusades, drawn 
from the writings of Von Sybel the second is 
a ‘“ Critical Account of the Original Authori- 
ties and the Later Writers of tlie’ Crusades.” 
There are many men who could have written 
the first part as well or better than Von Sybel, 
but he alone could have written the second. 
Nevertheless, as a careful and interesting’ his- 
torical essay it has its value, especially in the re- 
markable dearth which on this subject our essay 
literature presents,and has moreoversome points 
of special value. The introductory chapter, in 
its broad historical generalizations, very much 
reminds usof Ranke; but Continental historians 
are given to over-philosophizing, just as Con- 
tinental statesmen are given to over-governing. 
That view, however, is essentially a correct 
one, and is strongly opposed to the narrow no- 
tions of the eighteenth century, which looks 








wa the Crusades as the most exciting phase 
of the great quarrel between the East and 
West, whose last manifestation is to be seen in 
the Jate Russian War, Europe was in the 
greatest danger from the multitudinous hordes 
of the North; and when historians like Von 
Sybel regret that a statesmanlike plan was 
wariting to the counter-aggressions of the 
West against the East, it should be reeol- 
lected ‘that’ a statesmanlike plan would. be 
utterly powerless to roll back the Asian tide ; 
that it was only the religious enthusiasm of 
Christendom that could cope'successfully with 
the religious enthusiasm of the Moslem. At 
the same time, if a master-mind like that.,of 
Hildebrand had directed the common impulse 
towards Jerusalem, which was the only con- 
necting link among the inyaders, vast political 
results in the’East might have remained till 
the present day. That enthusiasm, despite the 
total absence of ‘all political and military con- 
siderations, attained its great object—the pos- 
session of Jerusalem. Amid the monastic 
gloom of the eleventh century, the Crusades 
awoke the genius of chivalry and song; heroic 
actions and heroic lays were twined together ; 
romance and knightly valour, and the imagi- 
native faculty, and the influence of great i 
were aro and the good effect of the Cru- 
sades is to be found in the dormant life which 
they eyoked, rather than in the transit 
splendours of the Liberated Jerusalem. While 
the Crusaders were seeking the imaginary trea: 
sures of the recovered Sepulchre, they were 
unwittingly breaking up the hard, frost-bound 
earth from which 4 thousand fair natural fruits 
were to spring. From the exploits of the Cru- 
sader, & rough poetic literature largely inter- 
mingled with the myth arose ; the earliest nar- 
ratives of the Crusades are but the reducing 
into prose of scattéred songs, and the great 
poem of Torquato Tasso is only the masterly 
embellishment of an antecedent epos. The 
object of criticism and investigation is to sift 
this literature—to determine how far we have 
a recital of facts, and how far these facts are 
susceptible of being arranged in a direct nar- 
rative form. The Professor has made several 
praiseworthy attempts to represent the na- 
ture of the times with corresponding warmth 
and glitter of rear we are afraid, how- 
ever, with only partial success: an impass- 
able gulf will always separate an epic and 
its commentators. e fortunes of the little 
kingdom of Jerusalem afford material for an 
historical chapter of surpassing interest; but, 
so far as we are aware, the author has not 
adequately coped with it. Amid the stir 
and din of the West, there was not want- 
ing in Bernard of Clairvaux one whose se- 
vere impassioned voice could calm Europe, 
and assure them that ‘it is better to struggle 
against the sinful lusts of the heart than to 
take Jerusalem.” It is almost a pity that the 
great abbot lent himself to the violent ferment 
of a Crusade, that was wy er of rapid, 
instant action, and was fruitless of lasting 
combinations and permanent results. We have 
a rapid and graphic sketch of the Crusade that 
followed the loss of the Holy City. Though 
the German Frederick naturally receives the 
foremost attention, yet the notices of our 
English Richard are highly interesting. In 
his rough and ready legislation for the army 
be decided that ‘* whoever gambled for money, 
be he king or baron, was to be dipped three 
times in the sea, or flogged naked before the 
whole army.” The im ce of Richard’s 
impromptu conquest of Cyprus, when he and 
his betrothed wife were inhospitably treated 


by the Comneni, is pointed out. The j 
prowess of King Hichard could really eet 
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little against the clear-visionéd wisdom of 
Saladin, and the hopelessness and internal con- 
flicts of the Christian hosts. ‘The spirit of the 
Crusades was virtually dead and gone; and the 
later enterprise of St. Louis, with its miserable 
failure, effectually destroyed what still re- 
mained of languid enthusiasm. ‘The Pro- 
fessor instinetively points out that our mo- 
_ silteraoss between East and er a 
is in these days in a very modi 

degree, At the epoch of the Crusades it 
is a difficult question, whether the palm of 
superiority ought to be assigned to the East 
or West. , The ‘Turkish strategy was as re- 
markable as the Frankish chivalry. The glo- 
ries of Christianity were tarnished by fana- 
ticism ; the barbarism of Islam was modified 
by philosophy, The civil administration, com- 
fort, luxury, security of Damascus and Cairo, 
must have greatly excelled the state of London 
and Paris, In Syria and Persia science and 
art were mr ipuan ay aks Pe See ; it 
was an age of poetry, theology, ahd jurispri.- 
dence, It_is The most, can } tego 
modern times, when the ‘hordes of ghis 


Khan swept from their central plains over the’ 


fair cultivation of the Eastern world, and 
rae & savage wild over a region the 
ower and crown of the East, ; 

We now turn to the second part of the work, 
which, to iiypudtney: ic dr e, much less at- 
tractiye, but to which the work will oe what- 
ever t. value, it s. It is an 
exhaustive account of all the materials that ex- 
ist for a history of the Crusades. In a mode 
characteristic of German, professors, Von Sybel 
is anxious that his account should. be to the last 
extent, exhaustive. , He accordingly ae of 
sources of information, which “he dec not 
worth mentioning, forgetting that an, obvious 
criticism arises—-why mention them? The 
general result, of his examination is that several 
authorities are relegated from the important 
position they assumed into comparative insig- 
nificance; and the respective merits of others 
are properly adjusted, After a discussion of the 
letters, the subject is properly commenced by 
an examination of the work of Raymond of 
Agiles. He travelled in the retinue of the 
Count of Toulouse, and was ordained priest on 
the way : he is thoroughly Provencal, and duly 
exalts his countrymen! ‘amd their!leader. He 


| 


-array of proofs, 








pass Over various’ minor writers. such ‘as’ the 
Abbot Guibert’ and Archbishop '‘Baldric, 
Falco's narrative is condemned as ‘“ utterly 
confused and altogether useless.” -Robert'the 
Monk is a chronicler for whom we have always 
entertained a sincere kindness, and ‘iniagined 
that he ‘was as trustworthy as he is quaint: To 
our dismay, the critic pronounces that his work 
is of small value, and ‘is even’ doubtful whether 
he ever really was in’ Palestine. We''should 
be glad tobe able to contradict our author, 
but we own we are unable to: résist ‘his 
( The work of Fulcher of 
Chartres is most hr pty inasmuch as “he 
accompanied Baldwit to Palestine, and where 
other eye-Wwitnesses ‘fail, his own account is 
full and trustworthy.” It is’ ‘noné’ the’ ‘less’ so 
because ‘the writer did not’ design’ a history,’ 


‘but simply a diary of ‘his own Tife: ' The Eéele- 


siasti eters Ordericus’ Vitalis ‘is tim- 
portant.’ Much of ‘that ‘history, indeed, bears 


the impress of the ‘uniwarrantable extravagance 
of the East. We read how the eyes of ‘the 
unbeli¢vers were miraculously blinded, how the 
a Bre encountéred hosts of ‘lidns and tigers, 
and how pa; 

tian ‘heroes: ’ Amid all this, 
we encounter undoubted facts of undoubted 
importance, information about Peter and Otho, 
and & clear view of the mond feeling in refé- 
rence to the Crusade. “Rudolph ’ of Caen’ was 
attached to’ the ‘person’ of Tied "te his 
narrative is indispensable for ‘a’ due ‘appréciit- 
tion of Tancred’s character. “With such'valt- 
able’ notes, an’ excellent clue ‘is afforded for 
threading the tangled ‘maze of. ‘this peculiar 
literature. . 

To two works the autlior devotes a special 
measure of attention, and’ ‘on eath ‘of’ these we 
must permit ourselves'a'few words. ‘' ‘The first 
of these is by Albert of Aix; which’ means 
most probably Aix-la-Chapelle, ** His ‘work ‘is 


most remarkable for’ its ‘vivid ‘power, and ‘the’ 


inexhaustible variety of" its materials.‘ “His 
work is a’ mine of wealth’;’ the feelings” of 
Christendom are ‘depicted, and that with un- 
failing’ graphic power. ‘Thus far everything 
is admirable, but upon examination this pro- 
fusion of detail’ is divested of much of ‘its 
value. Albert hurries on with’ ah Homeric 
fire which disdains accuracy and is careless of 
contradiction ; his work’ dissolves itself into a 


writes in a strong, coarse, straightforward man- | countless series of wiconnected fragments’; in- 
ner; he is rich ‘in details, though he ‘has no | dividual deeds ‘are’ portrayed with ‘startling 


taste for ‘anecdote, and ‘though’ his ju 


dgment is ) life and distinctness, but Albert does not give 


not to be depended upon, his statement of facts | us the plan of the campaign, the’ order of the 


is always trustworthy. 


and outspoken. 


; t superstitious’) march, the result of ‘negotiations, the real na- 
he is veracious, and though Vulgar he is geriuine | ture of the contest. 


Many of’ his storiés ‘are 


| mystical traditions; many more are the reports 


Such isa sample of the criticism which the | of eye-witnesses‘and ‘partisans, which he ‘failed 


author renders; to.each writer, in, detail. 


The to generalize or digest. 


The work: nitist bé 


reader will perceive that. it is comprehensive , considered as mainly reniarkable for ‘its yieh- 
and minute, and the manifest: result of careful | ness of invention. The author ‘is especially 


study. 


As a specimen of the rude, fierce | severe upon Albert for giving ‘different ‘ac- 


troubles of the age, he cites Raymond’s com- | counts of the same transaction.’ Now there'is 
memoration as ‘a glorious’ deed, the fact that | no doubt but a story is iy ee a cet of 


the Count of Toulouse caused’ the eyes of six’ | being represented in ‘more ways 't 


n one, and 


Dalmatian prisoners to be torn out, and their | it is scarcely correct ‘to say that when three 


noses, arms, and legs to be cut off, in order to 
inspire the rest with terror. A careful exami- 


nation is given to the work known by the name | 


different ‘versions are given two'of them must 
necéssarily be’ fabulous. 
William of Tyre was born in Palestine, whi- 


of Gesta Francorum, the, production. of an | ther he returned after a European education. 


anonymous writer. ‘The origimality of the book , 
has been strongly impugned, but is upheld 
by Von Sybel, who characterizes it as the most , 
important authority for the history of the First 
Crusade. The author of the Gesta exemplifies | 


His education is seen in ‘the considerablé me- 


‘princesses Were tinable’ to resist | 
‘the charnis of C 


‘stories + 





rits of his style—his thorough’ ‘command ‘of: 


medieval Latin, mixed with elements ‘bor- 
rowed from Italy and the South of France. 
He was a member of the highest’ aristocracy’; 


the Norman type of character, as Raymond did | he was largely concerned in the most important 


the Provencal. He avoids, or mentions with in- 


public business of his time; he' rose to the 


difference, such cruelties as Raymond praised, | rank of archbishop and chancellor of the king- 


and does full justice to ‘the prudence, the | dom. 
warlike glory, the bravery of the Turks.” We | largely employed Greek and Arabic materials, 


In the composition of ‘his work he 





and he’ possessed a more complete knowledge 
of Saracenié life than any of’ his. contempo- 
raries. Te'ethployed* his own careful observa- 
tion, and the evidence of ‘eye-witnesses whose 
recollection’ was still’ fresh’ He’ took’ the 


greatest pains ‘to prove and sift his ‘eviderices, 
and amid all-his high employments he steadily 
kept before him the object of his studies. The 
moderation and dignity of his character are to 
be seen in liis clear though guarded narrative, 
his love of order and acturacy, his good taste, 
and his eminent’ thoughtfulness. His ' digres- 


‘sions’ are ‘frequent’ and valuable’; he describes 


cities, he’ sketches the: characterof popes and 
em ; he ‘gives ‘treatises’ on the Indian 
trafic, ‘the Fatimnite Caliphate, the mouths ‘of 
the Nile; and the’ increase of the Delta: He 
is sensible of the diseordance of his authori- 
ties ; he looks with suspicion upon miraculous 
he does not’ dwell tipon: adventures 
and single combats; but’ discusses the consti- 


‘tution of ‘the kingdom and the ‘real extent of 
‘the forces “Wh 


en. accounts’ differ; ‘he either 
corrects the one by the: other; or fairly gives 
them ‘both.’ He relates many of the old legends 
of the’ Crusades, much as‘Livy related the old 
légends of the Kings. His defect is that ‘he 
endeavours °to' bleid contradictory narratives 
into a ‘consistent whole, instead of rejecting by 


a bold ‘and ‘searching’ criticism’ that which is 


wanting in internal probability and a true his- 
The ‘final’-chapter is‘ concerned with the 


bo ge ue of a Later Literature. This portion 
tho work perhaps rather unduly depreciates 
the labours of modern historians. In the enu- 


meration of names’ there are several ‘sérious 
omissions. - Although Gibbon has not: pro- 
fessedly’ written upon’ the Crusades, yet’ his 
opinions are entitled to great weight, and his 
authority ‘stands very high.” A’ still “more 
serious omission ‘is’ the almost total neglect: of 
the Byzatitind ‘histdrians,; where an adequate 
criticism is a decided desideratum. | We need 
scarcely point out how completely the old Pro-~ 
testant’ idea ‘is ‘exploded, which even Cowper 
endorsed in ‘his verse, that the Crusades were a! 
wicked deviee‘of the Popes. As we ‘have ‘re- 
marked, the notices of English “history ‘are 
somewhat meagre, and if a second ‘edition is 
ealled for we hope the accomplished translator 
will supply the omission. 





A PRUSSIAN, ARTILLERYMAN,* 


Tr is & notéworthy sign of the temper of the 
times, that while ;the rulers of France’ and 
Prussia are apparently trying to come ‘to an 
amicable ‘understanding’ ‘about the rectifica- 
tion of frontiers, the Print nation are so 
thoroughly imbued with the “'Timeo' Danaos” 
feeling, that every effort is being made to keep 
up the old antagonism: “We have on out table 
at this moment no less than six’ military me- 
moirs referring ‘to ‘the’ Great War, and “the 
oceupation of France by the Allies. “We’select 
Mr. Mente’s volume as a specimen brick,’ be- 
cause it also affords us much ‘interesting in- 
formation ‘as to the former: condition’ of’ the 
Prussian army, and more especially the artil- 
lery. ‘Our author, through ‘pectliar il-Inck, 
remained for many years in’'a subordinate 
condition, and was thus brought into repeated 
contact with the privates. ’ Life’ in ‘the field, 
its fatigues and privations, as well as its joys 
and intoxicating moments, are described with 
a degree of truth, rarely found in stich ‘nar- 

* Von der Pike auf. Hrinnerungen an, eine'neun-und-vierzige 


Dienstzeit in der K. Preussischen Artillerie. Von W. Mente. 
(A. Duncker, Berlin; Franz Thimm, London.) 
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ratives.|..In eyery page we meet the good and 
practical soldier, who does not.wish. to instruct, 
but gives his younger comrades a, multitude 
of useful hints, the result of his own expe- 
rience,» For, artillerymen, of all nations this 
volume moreover has an. especial value, be- 
cause, the author enters into the fullest; details 
about, the progress of that arm. in Prussia. 
This. portion, however, we will pass over, to 
dwell-on topics of more general interest. 

The author, as we said, was not favoured by 
fortune in his military eareer. In his thirteenth 
year he joined the artillery as Bombardier 
Volunteer, and had. just begun to attend the 
regimental school when the order for mobiliza- 
tion arrived... This task, which was ja most 
difficult one; owing to the defective personnel 
and maéériel of the Prussian. artillery, Mente 
describes in. very vivid, but. not exaggerated, 
colours. As too young for the field, our Bom- 
bardier remained at the dépdt in Breslau; but 
the troops soon returned to their garrison, 
owing to the Peace of Presburg... The author 
next, gives us a sketch of garrison life, and the 
hard duties and strict discipline of the period, 
to which, the soldiers’ wives were. subjected, 
For any fault they were confined, in. the 
Brummstall, (bread, and. water arrest), no 
matter the number of men. who might be locked 
up in it; and if they committed any: grave 
offence, they were tried by court-martial and 
generally flogged by the provost. Our author 
remained, in Breslau during the siege, but at 
the capitulation was let off owing to his youth, 
and safely reached Glatz, where he entered 
upon active service with a newly-formed half- 
horse battery attached to,the volunteers, with 
whom the Prince of Pless intended to effect. a 
general uprising against the foe. The Peace 
of Tilsit produced, “a deadly. emasculating 
guilt, in which all walked about with hanging 
heads, stunned by what,had occurred.” From 
Glatz; Mente proceeded in, 1809 to Graudenz, 
and attended the newly-formed Brigade school. 
In 1811, or after six, years’ service, he was 
promoted non-commissioned officer, and pro- 
ceeded, to.the War School of Kénigsberg ; but 
in the February of the following year his com- 
mandaut ordered him to convey relief and 
horses to, Graudenz, ‘‘for there was no; time 
for studying, and service was. before all else.” 
Mente attended for a while the military school 
of Berlin, but that was closed in 1813, owing 


to the events in Russia. Thus interrupted in | for powder, and, eyen moreso, for the hospitals. 
his studies for the fourth time, he found no | This assertion. of mine was confirmed in a 
opportunity to continue them, was obliged to | most, melancholy, manner by. the, Volunteer 
go through the whole campaign as a non-com- | Rifles, I knew detachments of them, which 
missioned. officer, and was only promoted to a | marched into the field, one hundred. and more 


commission in, November 1813, 

With the campaign of 1813 begin our au- 
thor’s,.“*\ dearest, but heaviest. reminiscences.” 
We ,haye no space for his account of the 
marehes and biyouacs, but will pass oyer to the 
armistice, during which Mente was summoned 
to Potsdam, to pass his examination. as officer. 
Full of hope he returned to cantonments ; and 
six weeks later his battery was on the march 
again... It was under fire for the first time at 
Grossbeeren, and Mente was enabled to display 
his presence of mind in supplying the battery 
with fire; for the continuous rain had put out 
all the. port-fires. He managed it at the ex- 
pense of his cloak, under which he carried a 
light, and which catching fire, imperilled his life. 

e is also enabled to controvert the recent 
theory that the wind of a cannon ball can do 
no injury; for one passed between his legs, 
and the windage threw him down. Military 
men may study with advantage, in the account 
of this battle, the practical value of massing ar- 
tillery, of which Mente is a decided opponent. 
We were already aware, that the Prussian 
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commigsariat, was very bad during this cam- 
paign ;.but Mente supplies us with most pain- 
ful details. ‘The third , corps-d’armée,” he 
says,.‘$as.a,rule, went, into, action with empty 
stomachs,”. It is, true that the country in 
which the war remained stationary for awhile 
had been thoroughly exhausted; but. the com- 
missariat, officers were certainly not blameless. 
The Prussian. Government. are well aware of 
the value of feeding the troops properly, and 
we hope that. nothing of the sort will take place 
in the next: war, because neglect of this nature 
entails fearful; sufferings on the inhabitants, 
Soldiers. will eat, ane tt thet rayne be Ph 
regularly, supplied, take to plundering, is 
has so ti a a chronie evil in Germany, 
that a special word has been invented to de- 
scribe. it,; “ Verheerung,” or desolation, ,pro- 
duced by the,* Heer” = army, 

In the battle of /Dennewitz, No. 16 battery, 
to which; Mente belonged, distinguished itself, 
highly,, and .was eyen mentioned, in general 
orders, but no, promotion took place, because 
the captain was unwilling to select any names, 
as all..were equally wort Mente, however, 
received, the iron cross for his conduct at Gross- 
beeren. The next engagement.in which Mente 
took part was, the,‘ Battle of the Nations,” at 
Leipzig., , He declares that the storming of the 
city on October 19th would not. have cost so 
many. lives. had the numerous batteries, been 
allowed to, prepare the way by bombarding the 
city wall, The horrors of the next night’s 
bivouac. are vividly described,—how the troaps 
camped among, corpses, wounded, dead horses, 
and ruins, of every description, with no other | 
nourishment than celery from the market- 
gardens, for every animal, every potato even 
had been devoured for miles round Leipzig. 

In_ the course of his narrative Mente has 
more than ‘one occasion to speak.of the Land-, 
wehr and Volunteer Rifles ;, and when, we call 
to mind the agitation now going on in. Ger-_ 
many against a, lengthened period of service, 
there is some value, to be attached to what an 
old soldier says.on this point,, He declares that 
recent, writers, haye been guilty of gross. ex- 
aggeration, and ascribed to the Landwehr yic- 
tories, at which not a man of them was present, 
He does not wish, to say a,word against the 
bravery of the Volunteers or the real service 
they, did, but he adds, ** Truth is truth, and a 
good thing, Untrained soldiers are only food 


strong,..of whom scarcely, twenty, entered 
Paris; and this ratio, was even greater with 


Mente. gives us several instances of the 
French government of German proyinces which 
had the happiness to form part of the French 
Empire, | Thus; a farmer had a gendarme 
quartered upon him, who was to. remain until 
he had. delivered up his son, who, was stated to, 
be a.deserter from, the French army. Of 
course the ipaon fellow could not do this, and 
was compelled to pay the soldier five francs a 
day and feed him, until the advance of the 
Prussians drove him, away., Afterwards it 
came out, that the son had not deserted, but 
had been imprisoned for some offence, Biulow’s 
corps, to which Mente’s battery was attached, 
freed. Holland. from this. happiness, and. our 
author gives us many interesting details about 
the campaign and the capture of the strong 
places in, Holland, Mente himself was, en- 
trusted with many important duties, which he 
describes very modestly, the most important 
being the command of the fortvess artillery in 








the captured town of La Fére—a lost re of 
the greatest danger—until the victory of Laon 
rendered. him safe. After this battle, Mente 
was ordered to take over from the French 
commandant the richly proyided arsenal prior 
to the departure of the garrison. His activity 
was here called into operation in the most ex- 
haustive manner ;, and professional readers will 
agree with him in his opinion that he would 
sooner fight two general engagements, than un- 
dertake such an operation again. On Aprif 3, 
the official news of the capture of Paris arrived, 
which eyery inhabitant of La Fére considered 
impossible, until the Te Deum and salvos’ of: 
artillery convinced them. ‘The material a 
tured in. La, Fére hiad.a value of several mil- ‘” 
lions of francs ; it Was, partly sold to foreign ~ 
speculators, partly Tost on the road to Homa: 
and but very little nagar her arsenals. “The 
premature surrender of the French fortified 
places, after the peave, actually ‘placed’ ‘the’ 
seventy guns captired at ‘Labn ‘onte agaiit in © 
the possession of the French; ‘but they’ were 
taken from them,’ though’ with’ éonsiderable © 
difficulty, “The French, Mente declares, were.” 
treated too liberally, and the.“ old Adam” bée-""" 
gan stirring in therm again.’ He gives us several” “ 
instances of the new taittined? arrogance of 
the French.’ ‘Thus’ the thitd Corps Armée ’ 
met, at. Ghent, the French ‘garrisons return: 
ing under arms from thé “Germin’ fortresses,’ | 
and the latter behaved in: thé a a 


manner, A dragoon of the Quéen’s regiment, *’ 
sent ag orderly with dispatches, was ‘obliged to’’” 
ride past One of thése colttmiis, ‘and was n=’? 
sulted in the grossést mannér; but what could 
he do?” When he reached ‘the’ endof.‘the’to-" 
lumn, he suddénly turned’ his horse; drew his * 
sabre, dashed ayrong the Freichmen, cut-down *’ 
as many as he could; and ‘then’ galloped off” 
with a satisfied mind. it Ta Fs 

‘Mente closes his’ voltime “with. the return’ ’' 
from France, and ‘therefore does not Keep the 
promise of his vier a a Tis possible, how-" 
ever, that he may He ‘induced to continue His” 
work ; and if so, we may return to the'subject, 
as it is one of great interest in the present eri- "' 
tical’state of affairs.” ”' he 

Ce 
SHORT: NOTICES. 

Eastbourne, §c.' By W. A. Smith, M.D,, and C.\C, 
Hayman, M.D, .(Stanfard.) Medical men from time 
to time emerge, Sromosthe, vasiictst Afeld offered, by he 
Lancet and the. pages 0 essi magazines to 
court a wider Publ, Dr. Granville discussed, the 
merits of English spas, and Dr. Edwin Lée aspires 
to be an authority on the recommendations of Ger- 
man baths. We have’ ‘before us a little ‘work in 
which Dr. Smith and Dr. Hayman combitie to’ eele- 
brate the ‘advantages of Eastbourne, and rather pre- 
maturely “acknowledge, by anticipation, the cour- 
tesy of their readers!’ iAs they haye not shown a 
similar trust in: the} good-nature of, reviewers, we 
can only hope that they will aceept, our observations 
as designed to “diminish some. imperfections” and 
“ increase the utility of their practical suggestions” 
in the “future editions” on which they calculate. 
A medical work of this kind can hardly be expected 
to be free from the very peculiar ‘and ‘ pedantic 

hraseology which is current among’ doctors of ‘me- 
Acie: but our learned authors plead that they have 
really endeavoured to abstain as far as possible from 
its use, exeept in cases where any other than'tech- 
nical language “ would deprive of their foree and 
delicacy the terms employed in the delineation: of 
diseases.” In, other parts we are reminded a little 
too much of the gold-headed cane and laced hat of 
old days in the Johnsonian breadth and weight of 
the sentences; but we cannot find heart to scold two 
such honest. physicians, who very candidly relate a 
story of Abernethy and a patient, in which the 
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latter is shown ‘to’have recovered his health by being 
sent to a séaside town where there’ was no médi¢al 
man to be found. ‘Eastbourne is, undoubtedly, a 
most agreeable sutmmer watering-place, and ‘enjoys, 
moreover, the enviable distinction of being the most 
healthy town in-the kingdom.’ ‘To those who -aré 
invalided archeologists, the church, ‘the neighbour- 
ing castles of Pevettsey and Hurstmonceaux; the 
remains of Mi¢helham Priory;'‘and the ruins at 
Lewes, will afford attraction ; while the patient suf- 
fering from a Falstaffian obesity ‘will’ gain ' great 
benefit by taking a “ constitutional” along the cliffs 
to Beachey Head.’ The asthmatic will’ be renovated 
by the “completely pure air” of the shore, as“ Ceélius 
Aurelianus, a very early tedical’ writer,” dis¢overed 
centuties ago, Wwe ‘presume, on’ the’ coast’ of Ttily’; 
but these kind doctors recommend no starving sys-' 
teiti, but fish, flesh; fowl, and light meats; with pale 
ale anda glass or two of sherry ‘or ‘Madeira, The 
consumptive ‘are recommended to come to’ East- 
bourne in November, December, and January, when 
the'temperature is equable and land-fogs rare. The 
pee Pare ‘surrender ‘the’ wonted supper, and 
bathe vigorously ; anid he ig further recommended to 
“sail when the séa is not boisterous,” ard'to drink 
a glass of' salt water like’ the fresh 

Collége, Oxford; ‘inl the days’ of our great-grand- 
fathers.’ The ‘gouty gentleman’ must expiate’ his 
past indulgence’ by ‘moderate’ living ‘and: ‘warm 
baths, while-he solaces' himself with the feflection 
of Sydenham, that more kings ‘and’ great men’ died: 
of that ‘disease than’ anyother.’ ‘Seneca, we ‘are re- 
minded, chided the Roman'ladies because they had 
induced gout by their luxurious living ; but our 
well-mannered ‘physicians suggest ‘that in England 
it only '“oécisionally attacks’ females,” ‘and then 
only becausé it is “hereditary.” They preseribe for 
cardiac ‘affections, bronchitis, influenza, and all kinds 
of ‘visceral and “functional diseases. ‘In the case df 
agne, they conifort the unfortunate ‘sufferer with 


the that ugue in the’ spring is ic for a 
king';” and the epileptic patient ‘with the assurance 
that Julius Ozesar, Alexander the Great, and Napo- 


teon, all recovéred of that ‘affliction... To the un- 
wary who remain’ in the water ‘so’ long’ that they 
come ‘out with chattering teeth, blue finger-tips, 
and pink ‘noses, ‘our medical friends hold up the 
warning’ of a Lincolnshire farmer at’ Skegness, who 
“in three days bathed eighteen times, and drank as 
many quarts of salt-water as‘it was ititended that 
he should take in a month.” ‘Tt'was to this neigh- 
bourhood that Dr. Sims went to‘contract an rf 
and returned to’ London tami lsining bitterly that 
the country had been ‘spoiled ‘by*draining, and that 
there were’ “‘no agnes to’ catch.” ‘We must’ com- 
mend this’ useful and ‘intelligent’ little’ book’ to ‘all 


n' of Queen’s } 





really blank for the imagination to fill up... We can 
' scarcely ‘believe’ that any of ‘the readers of ‘even 
circulating’ libr: 


life, from: her ‘twenty-first ‘to. her twenty-second 
year, in pursuing a poor, clever-silly Doctor of Me- 
dicine with whom she is in love, and’ whose: pride 
will not ‘stiffer hint to! avow his own passion for. the 
heiress, through fear of ‘being called a fortune- 
hunter. ‘In’ this' strait, a villain and a lawyer (both 
‘the sate “person consents ‘to become the deus ex 
machina, ‘and ‘bring about a happy dénodment, by 
fraudulently appropriating the fortune of the heiress 
‘to whose’ fature ‘grande’ passion and happiness there 
is then’ no furtHer obstacle, and. thus, as evil in the 
world is: su) d to work out: some ‘beneficent ‘de. 
sign; the villain in Martha Brown makes a number 
of ‘very silly people happy. 


Budget has this month come out in its new colours, 
and undet its new name, We find’no change in its 
contents—a curious médléy of all’ sorts of subjects. 
It is full of blunders, and if we may inde from the 
general style of the articles, we should’ say they were | 
partly sweepings from the desks’ of''a few smart 
writers, and partly the ‘feeble but conscientious’ effu- 
sions of amateurs. ‘Where is the ‘Bal Mobile”? 
Who is “ Mr, Nassau, senior”? Who is Mr. Beaz-’ 
ley? Did the Prince of Wales open’ the Temple 
Library ‘‘on the 27th”? ‘These are blunders; but 
here is a downright crime. For really ghastly rub- 
bish we have’ never seen a parallel to the following 
verses :— 
: “Mx. BELrew’s ‘Nove: 
ft. 

“O01! OF'O What @ Very jelly cify is 

London, to get’rid of devils which are blue! 

If you-are bored and bothered, which @ pity is, 
Sit down, and read this Novel by Bellew, _, 
Il, 

* He, he, he, who daring doesn’t lack;at will, 

Surely will give us a story very new. 

Publish for him the fitm of Hurst and Blackett will, 


Ml. 
“Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps, the scene in the diggings is~— 
: Perhaps it's in Indin, across the ocean blue— 
Anyhow; the gentleman whose real name Higgins is— 
Now is coming out with a Novel by Bellew, 
i JY 
“ Bel-bel—bellow its title at the termini! 
Shout out his name, ‘tis a clever thing to do! 
A fascinating fellow who can preach a charming sermon, I 





who intend ' to -visit‘Eastbourne. ’* The’ authors are 
really practical men ; they do’ not insist on forcing 


upon you a’series of nauseous draughts and piles of | 
boluses, but ‘conscientiously allow that “a trifling 


derangement of the ‘digestive apparatus (!), a tem- 
porary ‘attack of catarrh, anda transient ‘headache, 
suffice to make a ‘man peevish, irritable, dull, dejected, 
and utifit for business ;” and “ the difference between 
a properly-cooked ‘or an: ill-dressed dinner will ‘con 

vert’ some (all?) men for the time into snarling 
critics or generous fellow-creatures:”’ Let ourau- 
thors pronouncé whether at this moment we have 
dined or not, and ‘then we will in turn give our 
verdict upon their professional skill. 


Baron Ricasoli; a Biography. (Saunders and 
Otley.) The work before us is a translation from 
the Biographical Gellery-of Contemporary Italians, 
by F. Dall’ Ongaro, and is a sober piece of writing, 
which, for its facts and arguments based upon them, 
— be read by all who are interested in the cause 
0 y: 


Martha, Brown, _ By the Author of Dorothy. 
(Parker, Son, and Bourn.) The dwellers in. the 
“ Castle, of Indolence ” are the best. friends of cireu- 
lating libraries ; on the shallow. waters of their lives 
any paper-boat may swim. Jfartha Brown. is a 
book for none but, lazy readers. Any one whose 
days are taken up with ordinary pursuits and ra- 
tional pleasures could not afford to waste half an 
hour over its pages, for there is nothing, literally 
nothing. within them, although, ically, 
whilst perusing them, we wished the leaves were 


Guess will be the hero ‘in a Novel, by Bellew, 
Vv 
“ Spur, spar, Spurgeon on! Poke him on, and arge him-on!) 
He's the! only man who Higgins ean, outdo. 
Surely he won't be beaten by a. clergyman: 
Surely he ‘Il surpass this Novel by Bellew." 

Letts's, Diary and Bills .Due Book, for 1862,— 
Messrs. Letts and Son have now ready the Diaries 
for the ensuing year. .Of their infinite variety, the 
hundred. mysterious uses, which they profess to serve, 
the quantity and accuracy of the information sap- 
plied, we need not speak, Suffice it to, say, that 
“no gentleman's library-table should be without 
one.” 


The Valley of a Hundred \Fires. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) is novel, by the author of Margaret 
and her Bridesmaids, is the new volume of Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett’s “ Standard Library.” Does 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires deserve a place as 
a standard work? ‘We think not. 





We have. received the following periodicals and 
pamphlets :—No. 1 of Things Hard to, be Under- 
stood (Hall, Virtue, and Co.); Part 2. of the Eco- 
| nomie and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English 


| 





; the Works of Shakespere, Parts 36 and 37 .of 
| Chambers’s Ency ia (W. and R. Chambers) ; 
| the number for November of the Pharmaceutical 
| Journal, (Churchill); Part, 11 of . Good Words 
| (Groombridge); No. 33 of Kingston’s Magazine for 
ys (Bosworth and Harrison) ; Part 3 of Beeton’s 
Iiluminated Family Bible, Parts 1 to 5 of Beeton’s 





volumes ‘would not ‘produce a} 0 
better book, by this «simple exercisé of his or her} Own Library, No. 19 of the Englishwoman’s Maga- 
‘faney, than the author of Dorothy has done, in:| zine (Beeton); the part for November of Cassells 
‘sober earnest, with pen, ink and paper. | Martha ; Family Paper, Part 22 of Cassels INustrated His- 
Brown, an orphan’ without relations, and with! an | tory of England, Part 32 of Casseil’s Natural His- 
income’ ‘of £20,000 ‘a ‘year, is the disciple of Miss | é 
Dunstable in plainness of speech,.and ‘devotes: her |: Treasury, Part 30 of Cassell’s dlustrated Family 


The Literary ‘Budget.’ ‘The’ quondam ‘Orienta? |' 


') Bulloe 


And perhaps inake their fortune with a Novel by Bellew, '{) 


| Language, Part 10.of the Household Edition of 





| Book: of Home Pets, Parts 1 and 2 of Beeton’s Book 


‘of Garden Management, the number for November 
of the Boy's Own Magazine, No.7 of the Boy's 


tory, the number for November of , the Ladies’ 


Bible (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin); the Farme’s 
‘Almanac and. Calendar, for, 1862, A Letter on 
County Edatation, by the Rev. J. 1. Brereton (Ridg- 
way); 4 Sermon on the Ministration of Angels (J. 
Hi. and.J. Parker); Afoore’s Lalla Rookh, Parts 1 
and 2 of the Dublin Journal, Parts 1 and 2 of A 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary vof the Hnglish 
Language (Duffy); Orley Farm, Part. 9 (Chapman 
and Hall), 
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Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 24mo, 2s., cloth, 3s. « Bell. ! 
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wood. 
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#1, James's Magazine, vol. ii., 8va, 38. 6d. Kent. 

Scrivener (F. W.), Plain Introduction to Criticism of New 
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Sir Richard Hamilton, 2 vols,, post 8vo, 21s. Hurst and 
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Simpson and Wise’s Ready Reckoner, new edition, 18ino, 
2s. 6d. Tegeg. 

Spiritual Conceits, Extracted from Writings of the Fathers, 
illustrated by W. Harry. Rogers, 8vo, 21s.. Griffith and 
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Stratford Shakespere, vol. vi, new edition, 12mo,"'3s. 6d. 
Griffin. 


Stormonth (J,), School Grammar, 12mo, 1s, 44. _ Black. 

Story of a Bee and her Friends, 16mo, 3s. 6d. Wertheim. 

Stuart (Rey, A.M.), Key to Emblems in Solomon's Song, 
l6mo, 2s, 6d, Nisbet. 

Temple Bar, vol. ili, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
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12mo, 1s. 
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Tilsley (H.), Digest of Stamp Acts, eighth edition, 8vo, 12s, 
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Tilsley (H.), Digest of Stamp Acts Supplement, 8vo, 2s, 64, 
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Todd's. Lectures to Children, new edition, 1 vol., 1s. 6d, 
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Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols,, post Svo, 31s. 6d. Macmillan. 
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. | some of /our readers, We have only to warn them 


beforehand that we must in this place confine our- 
selves almost exclusively to dates and names, ‘re- 
serving some fuller information about the most 
interesting episodes of this. short, but rich life, for 
some future oceasion. 

Adolphus Schlagintweit, born Jannary Ith, 1829, 
was the son of Joseph Schlagintweit, an .oculist, of 
no Mean reputation, javeator and improver of many 
surgical instruments, and founder.of, a hospital, for 
the poor at Munich, where he died in 1854... We 
/ must mention here at once that he had..two other 
- sons, Hermann.and Robert, both still, young men, 
whose names must always remain closely connected 
with that of their bolder and more unfortunate bro- 
ther. The first-fruits of a stay of Adolphus among 
.the Alps, in the years 1846. to 1848, were his, pub- 
lished investigations of the. physical, geography of 
the Alps, which brought him. at.once.,under , the 
‘notice of the -savants, especially of Alexander von 
Humboldt. .In:1851. he returned. to the, Alps, and. 
mounted for the first time the most, elevated point 
of the Monte Rosa, and fixed, .its height.at;14,284 
feet. That, he was well inured. by, this time.to the 
sharp mountain, air, his fortnight’s stay on that 
,occasion in the Vincent Hiitte, at an elevation of 
about, 10,000 feet, is sufficient proof, 


Alps, and accepted a Professorship at the University 
of Munich.. He, then, together with his. brother 
Hermann, who was at that time Professor of Meteo- 
rology and Physical. Geography at, Berlin, wrote 
Neue Untersuchungen, to which the. third brother 
Robert contributed, a. paper, on the geology of the 
Kaisergebirge, , He further constructed, two. reliefs 
of Monte, Rosa and the Zugspitze, in which, for the 
first time the difficult task, of retaining equal mea- 
sures for the dimension of height and length was 
achieved. In 1854 Humboldt, the “Grand Master 
of all scientific exploring expeditions,” recom- 
mended Adolphus to the lish. Government as 
the fittest man to take the place of — Elliot, 
who had died before finishing his task of effect- 
ing a magnetical survey of India. In addition to 
this he was charged with the fuller exploration 
of that most colossal mountain-chain of our planet, 
the Himalayas, and with the investigation, of the 
physical Jaws and phenomena iar to. those 
regions. 

His two. brothers were commissioned to accom 
pany him; the chief promoters of the undertaking in 
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ADOLPHUS SCHLAGINTWEIT. 


THe news of the unexpected recovery of the diaries 
and scientific notes of Adolphus Schlagintweit, with 
which a few days since Sir Roderick Murchison has 
startled the world, has once more, and more vividly 
than ever, brought the young martyr of science 
before our minds. It is well-nigh four years since 
his last letters, both to this country,and to Ger- 
many, reached their destination; but they did not 
suggest even an apprehension of the danger to 
which, at the moment when he wrote them, he 
was about to expose himself, solely for the purpose 
of completing and filling up in detail certain obser- 
vations of somewhat secondary importance. How 
he met his untimely death is still matter of uncer- 
tainty. Let us hope that some of his notes, or the 
manner of their recovery, will clear up that point 
at least. If there is one thing which may conduce 
to lighten the deep regret which the fate of so 
young and promising a man excites, it will be the 
reflection that he has not lived in vain. The slight 
sketch of his life and dogs which we subjoin, may 
not prove unacceptable at this present moment to 


this country were Sir Roderick Murchison, General 
| Sabine, and Colonel Sykes, on the part of the Lon- 
| don Geographical Society, the East India Company, 


| and the Magnetic Commission respectively. The | 


| expedition, undertaken at the joint, expense of 
the East India Company and. the late King of Prus- 


and among the more special objects were the fixing 


observation of the topographical and ethnographical 
peculiarities of the country ; a systematic examina- 


the moisture of the air; together with other atmo- 
spheric phenomena of those parts, such’ as the radia- 
tion of the sun ‘in’ the daytime, the transparency of 
the air, the periodical changes of vegetation, the 
rainy season, &c., in that cradle of the human race, 
and the scene of some of Nature’s most striking con- 
trasts—India. 

On the 20th of September, 1854, the three bro- 
thers accordingly set out, well furnished with in- 
struments, instructions, and recommendations ; and 
at the very beginning of their journey they made 
valuable observations on the temperature of the sea, 
the specific weight of sea-water; more ially in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. On the 22nd 
of October they reached Bombay, and traversing the 
peninsula ina south-easterly direction, reached Ma- 
dras on the 19th of February. They crossed the two 
chains of the Ghauts, and separated: for a time for 
the purpose of pursuing their investigations in diffe- 
rent directions and comparing the results—a prac- 
tice to which they adhered throughout the expedi- 
tion; Adolphus ‘visiting by the way the: far-famed 
mines of Golconda. At the beginning of March, 
we find them at Calcutta. Adolphus and Robert 
then went to the western part of the Himalayas, 
Hermann to the éastern. On the 25th of March, 
1855, they left’ Calcutta ; the two former proceed- 





In, 1852-3 he effected a.survey..of the Bavarian . 


ing by way of Beuares, Allahabad, and Futtehghur, 


to Kumaon, where they. arzived,in the middle of 
April, The station Nainital, at the , foot, of .the 
lower range, served. as. their centre. of operations 
and excursions ,to, the lower peaks, of. the Hima- 
layas. . Their, next destination was Melum, a small 
place, but an important commercial, station, eleven 
thousand four hundred feet above the level of ihe 
sea, about twelve .miles east-north-east of Nanda 
Dewi, and, towards, the south, of, that ,part.of. the 
rincipal chain which forms,the frontier of \Lhibet. 
t was reached. by. the, two, brothers, by, different 
routes—that. of Adolphus lying: across |the glacier 
of the Nanda Dewi-on the, 6th of; July; and 
from, this, point a, trigonometrical, observation. of 
that mountain was, taken. . The .Melum, glacier it- 
self, about twelve miles in length, by:one thousand 
mitres in, width, was) ascenfled, to. the height of 


botanical, and, apological, objects, gathered in, these 
regions, was of considerable. interest, ? 

isguised in. the dress, of the, country, they,.en- 
tered Thibet,. Unable,to,reach; as,they had intended, 
the. holy lakes .of Mansurrar ;and us,, they ex- 
plored: the valley, ofthe Indus, and ascended the 
Tbi-Gamin, the highest peak. in India, 22,260 feet.; 
where, on;the. 10th of August, at noon, they)saw the: 


blue sky. During) the, temperate season, 1855-56, 


Rn comaan 08 the Godavery to its, mouth ane pak 

_ ing by, the way highly interesting observations of. 
fossils on its, hanks. . After fourteen months’ separa- 
tion, the, brothers met, in May, at Simla, which they 

left. on the 29th for Ladak, again by different routes. 
Adolphus proceeded north-east, crossing the Hima- 
lavas, Thibet, Baltistam, and that interesting portion 
Ww 


m of the north.of. India, and, returning to, the; 
Punjanb. by: the. valley of, Cashmeer.. On July 6. 
all three again met, at, Leh, the capital of La 
and traversed the Kiien-Liien, Chain, which 





| Sia, was to extend over a space of four years; | 


of the magnetic ‘curves in the interior of India, the | 


tion of the temperature, atmospheric pressure, and | 


on, Sepa- 
rates Ladak from Khoten, with the intention of 


| reaching, i, the; capital of Khoten,, Their last. , 
pee ee tage at Sabagu, capital. of Cash- 
oO Of. 


| meer, in October. Two of the brothers, Hermann 
and Robert, shortly afterwards wended their way 
| homewards, while us| 
| to the glaciers of the Himalayas,, At the.end, of 
| April, 1857,,.he was on. his way to. the sources of 
_ the Ravi, in the Chamba country; thence he con- 
| tinued to Labul, past the, Bara-Lacha, and ze- 
mained in Ladak from.the 14th to, the 24th of June, 
On the first days,of July he passed the Charako- 
rum chain, then followed for a while the course of 
the Karakash river; again traversed the Kiien-Liien 
chain, and arrived at Shaidulla-Khoja, where he re- 
mained five days, to;await the return of his servant, 
| Murad, with news. of the war then raging between 
the Chinese and the Mahommedans of Yarkand and 
Kashgar, Whether he went, as some say, to Yarkand, 
or whether he fled, aceording to other rumours, toge- 
ther with a division, of Kokans to Kashgar, certain 
it is that he met, his doom, at one or the other of 
these, places, and, that. his baggage was carried off 
to Kokand. Speculation as to the nature and extent 
of the newly found, treasures is, for the present, 
labour lost ;, we can only, in conclusion, express the 
hope that they will soon swell the bulk of the great 
work now in course of publication by his brothers, 
which is to embody the results of their threefold 
labours. 


ES 


DR. SIMONIDES AND THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Our attention has been called to a recent number of 
a journal published in Athens, The Kastern Star 
(‘OAgrnp ris *Averddns), Which has done us the 
honour of translating into its columns a communi- 
cation which appeared in the’ Literary Gazette of 
the tenth of August last, relative to the papyti 
| which Dr. Simonides' sold to the trustees of the 
| British Museum ; and ‘also to one purchased from 
| him by M. Meyer, of Liverpool, which on being 
| unrolled proved to contain ‘a’ part of the Gospel o 
‘St. Matthew, The writer in the Eastern Star 





| nineteen thousand feet..,"The collection, of geological, 


sun, the moon, anda star atthe same time,imthe deep 


Adolphus visited, the Madras Presidency, following | 


ere the Hindoo Koosh joins, the; great, mountain. , 
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‘ to comment upon. our, various statements, 
employing, ‘terms, inj speaking of;:Dr. Simonides, 
.jthat we cannot, venture. to. transcribe, not) even 
“% veiled in the:obscurity of a learned tongue.” Ac- 
- cording to these representations, both M. Meyer and 
-the British; Museum, have fallen. sacrifices to. the 
artful imposture (i-rigtev eyvpreias)) of Simonides. 
Weare, then, presented . with, some. details. of this 
» gentleman’s, previous ‘history, very, unfavourable to 
~ his Moral character.;., But. with.allthis we, haye, for 
the present at least, nothing to do; and we should 
not; haye jnoticed. so; virulent,,and) intemperate an 
attack, had. we, not. been. anxious .to,clear the au- 
thorities, of (the, British: Museum;frem, the charge 
{dere made against, them.of having.fallen victims.to 
Simonides’ craft... Of M. Meyer’s. manyseripts weare 
unable. to, speak. decisively. ;; but.we can. confidently 
affirm that,.those, purchased shy, the, Museum are 
enuine;,and. beyond suspicion,;..We have there- 
ore drawa from the “Catalogue of Papyri contained 
_ iay.the British; Museum, ?, the. description, of, those 
which. the, Jzastern Star, laughs at, the, trustees, for 
‘Purchased of the’ Rev: H, Stobart, January, 1857) 
Papyri, Nos, LXxV1, 40, XOvIN,-anclusive. 
' gexvet,' This pai is 8 feet 7} inches it length 
‘By 12 ae eaath; atid’ contains ‘eighty sieht 
“Hines Of Writing, “The langtiape'in which it is ‘writs 
‘ten: is Gteck, the handwriting 
‘éontains, the ‘will of Abraam, son’ ‘of ‘Sabinus and 
a, ‘Bishop and anchoret of the holy Mount of 
Memnonia, and abbot of the monastery of St. Phe- 
bammon of.Djeme. ‘Lhe contents of the will are 
in themselves. curious. ,, The, abbot, appoints. one 
Victor, a priest, to be his ‘successor in the abbacy, 
and bequeath’ to -him the entire possessions of the 


emg _ Lhe document is in very, corrupt, Greek. 
e 
Rb 


testator himself was unacquainted with that 
pguage, bit the whole was interpreted’ to him’ in 
Reyptian by the notary ; he ‘was also unable to write, 
and ‘his will Was ‘therefore signed ’ for “Hin ‘by one 
‘Foseph;' the souof Joliti, a priest’ of ‘the church of 
Hetmionthis."’ The’ doeyment ‘appeirs ‘to’ be ‘of. the 
@ighth or ninth century. © 
uxxviu,. This is.a Coptic; 
tifully written, .. It is paral gam Soh the com- 
Mencement, but. ninety-eight. lines still remain. It 
ures 4 feet.8 inches, in by 12} in width. 
will is that of Jacob, abbot of the monastery. of 
St. Phosbammon, appointing a successor to. the ah- 
bacy, and, heapesthing to him the ions of the 
y.. 4t was. written probably in. the. tenth 
century,.by Theodorus, .a scribe. | 
| uxxrx A Coptic papyrus, 3 feet’ 8} inches) long 
by: 11 fin Jength. © This is a” deed: ot ‘gift’ by Zael 
or: Jezekiel; the ‘son°of Mareus,’of the city of Her- 
monthis, dedicating his son Abraani‘to the service 
of St. Phebammon, and ing him:over to Surus, 
the abbot of thé monastery.’‘The boy is’ to' become 
the servant'of 'the-monastery for life, and to execute 
every kind of service which may be imposed upon 
him the’ couverit.: The whole of his earnings 
are:to'be-the absolute property of ‘the abbot, “The 
date of thisdeed appears to’ be abdut the close of 
the eighth'century, ” 
txxx.. This is likewise a, Coptic papyrus (2 feet 
104 inches long by 10} wide), in which Petronius, 
the son of Georgins, dedicates his own body to Surus, 
the abbot of Phebammon, in gratitude for a cure 
which had been effected on him by the sprinkling 
of holy water... The document appears to be of the 
close of the eighth century. 


LXXxI,A Coptic papyrus, containing 56 lines, 
and inJength 3 feet 10} inches by 184 inches wide. 
This likewise is a dedication. to Surus, abbot of St. 
Phebammon, by Senuthius, the.son of Basilins and 
his wife, of their son Menas., The! deed. appears to 
have been executed towards the close of the eighth 
century, 

LXXxn.~xcvii. With one exception the remainder 
ofthe papyri are precisely of the same character as 
those already described. They appear all to have 
been’ written in the eighth century, and contain, in 
most instances, the dedication by their parents of 
children to the’ service of the ‘monastery’ of St. 
Phebammon, in other cases grants of land, sheep, 


yrus, and very, beau- 


& bold ‘cursive, “Tt | 


or, other cattle. One,, No. LXxxix,, is,simply a 
homily or pastoral, letter. 

‘he papyrus /No. xcvii.,is| the most, valuable of 
the collection. It contains: the Funeral-Oration of 
Hyperides over Jueosthenes ;and his. comrades. in the 
Lamian war, which was edited by the Rev. Churchill 
Babington, from. this, papyrus, inj the, year 1858, 
and. forms. the last) of. the, series..of :papyri. pur- 
chased from Mr. Stobart.: We: subjoin. a few iex- 
tracts from Mr. Babington’s Jntroduction, deserip- 
tive, ofthe age and ‘appearance’ of, the. papyrus, 
which we have. no doubt, will he jas /aceeptable to 
the readers of the ’Agrdp vis Ayersang asto our own. 

Mr. Babington tells us:—‘ Towards the elose of 
the year 1856, the Rey. H.-Stohart,.M.A., returned 
to this country, bringing, with, him: varions.,trea- 
sures, which. he. had a little hefore procured in the 
neighbourhood of Egyptian Thebes, Mx, Birch, of 
the British Museum, soon. afterwards informed me 
that.among them was.a papyrus which appeared‘ to 
contain ,a work of, some Greek. orator,, and, that; it 
would probably be purchased forthe; British. Mu- 
sewm,..Happening to be:in town, in the month of 
January, 1857, after, the papyrus had been bought 
for the Museum, I requested; to, be allowed to; see it. 
Tt was then broken into, many. fragments, ‘which 
Were loose and in disorder. | A very; short inspection, 
however, of these sufficed to convinee me what; the 
work, was; it; was, the: long-lost; famous.’Keureguos 
of Hi oats , Fag son was, soom ; afterwards 
granted. me Trustees.,.to «make ..a transeript 
of the, whole, Ab a facsimile, of ; the papyrus 
jengrayed,. rdingly, without.delay, I began: the 
task of copying the fragments on, February 16; and 
completed it on; February 20, 

* The general character of the; hand,and. of the 
marks originally.employed at. the beginnings and 
ends. of lines, and. indeed, of .the orthography also, 
is so extremely similar to what;we find,in|the papy- 
rus containing the three Orations of, Hyperides pre- 
viously. discovered, that J must) refer, the. reader to 
the, preliminary dissertation in my, edition of the 
fragments of the Oration of \Hyperides, against 
Demosthenes for a detailed, account .of, them, and 
for a comparison of those with other manuseripts. 
At the same time the present | papyrus. is..worse 
written, the. blunders are decidedly more;numerous, 
and. the orthography is somewhat, more -barharous. 
With; regard. to. the date. of both, these papyri. of 
Hyperides, everything seems, to, indicate thati they 
cannot be very fat. removed, fron: the age of, those 
| Hegarered at. .Herculaneum, of .which.some were 

undoubtedly written . im. the. first century..of, the 
| Christian era, none. of course being later;; Now, if 
| We May assume that. the first-discovered papyrus of 
| Hyperides belongs to. the closing peried of the Pto- 
| lemies, 7,¢..to. the second, century B.¢., as some 


| think, or to the first century B,c,, as I rather incline 


to imagine, then I think we may, place. the. t 
manuscript, not very much .later than one.;of those 





dates, I must hazard a more definite conjecture, 
I should suppose that the second century after Christ 


is as fair a guess as can be made; but)if mot this, 


later century.” 

Here we bring our account, of these, papyri'to.a 
close, We know that public.,institutions are, as a 
rule, “dead alike to praise ox blame.” Accusations of 
incompetence or lack, of diligence whieh,.whether 
true or false, would. ruin,an individual, fall. in- 
nocuous when, directed against corporate bodies, 
Syaney, Smith has.recorded that larity. in their 
physical structure, that they have neither persons 
to be kicked nor souls to be saved;, and. are’there- 
_ fore, so to. speak, invulnerable,,,. It; is no business. of 
ours to defend the Trustees of the British Museum 
as.a body, or.to Prodan the efficiency of their staff. 
But we should be. wanting in fairness did)we allow 
the statement to. remain, uncontradicted, that. cer- 
tain documents had been purchased at the expense 
of the nation, of dubious authenticity, and which, 
moreover, had remained for years unexamined by 
the authorities whose duty it was to investigate the 
matter ; when, in fact, the genuineness ..of. these 
| papyri had been in the first instance carefully as- 
| certained, and, an elaborate description of each of 
| them drawn out by direction of. the Trustees within 
| @ very short period of their acquisition. 











then I would conjecture an earlier :rather than ja | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Frorencr, November 2. 

Tins is the day of “ Commemoration of the Defend- 
ers of Faith,” and the Florentines are busy, accord- 
ing to ancient Tuscan custom, with the melancholy 
duty of visiting the churches, in memory and for 
the benefit of the souls of the relatives and friends 
who have departed from this life during, the year. 
The practice is a curious echo still faintly sounding 
from the far-distant times, when every departed 
Christian was deemed, and to a certain degree 
doubtless was, a “Defender of the Faith,” It is a 
melancholy day, filling the, ysually gay and careless 
city with little family groups in mourning, on their 
way to and ftom the chutches. “As is usually also 
the case at this season of the year, the weather alto- 

ether “ looks like the time,” and has given us for 
fhe “giorno det morti,” as the solemnity is popularly 
called, ‘as funeréal-looking a sky and streets as black 
‘and sloppy as London can show in the worst of her 
proverbial November blackness. 

From one cause and the other our Exposition is 
far more thinly, peopled than usual.;, and I will take 
the opportunity of sending you.a few lines, the re- 
sult of a more quiet walk among the sculpture 
than I have hitherto’ found it possible to obtain. 
For no portion.of, the Exhibition .has been more 
invariably crowded, not even the’ picture-rooms, 
though they contain, P think, ‘a ‘thuch larger pro- 
portion of works which ought, to, be; attractive, and 
though, in true and curious accordance with the 
Ttalian idiosyncrasy, the Fine Art department gene- 
tally has excited, far more interest and attention 
than the more purely industrial portion of the great 
gathering, Perhaps the more ,inconyeniently 
crowded state of the sculpture gallery, may, partly 
have depended on the more restricted nature of the 
locality, a long narrow gallery with a series of quite 
small rooms opening off it,as well as from the cir- 
cumstance that the objects stand abont in all diree- 
tions, instead of being ranged against the walls, as 
is the Case’ with pictures, 

A short letter will suffice to point’ out the more 
remarkable objects, of which. it. is probable that the 
reader may hear, more hereafter; for partly. from 
the difficulty of transport,—partly from the fact 
that Rome, which is compelled to stand apart, “a 
thing forbid,” from. this national festival, is rivalled 
only by Florence as the great mart, and -home of 
sculptors and sculpture in Italy,—partly from the 
Tong time needed for the completion of. any ‘great 
work of sculpture, and the consequent dinpocaitelity 
of pushing work on so as to be ready in. time 
an osition, the notice of which beforehand was 
so inadequately short,—it has arisen, that Ttalian 
art is not so worthily and fully represented in the 
department of sculpture as in that of painting, 

ere are one hundred. and sixty-one pieces of 
sculpture in marble or bronze—-very few in the lat- 
ter material,—statues, busts, and bas-reliefs. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances in which un- 
happy Rome is situated, it. would be ungenerous to 
say, much of the very marked superiority of Florence 
in the scul ery ; and if I say, that were the 
works of the Florentine papers removed, the Ex- 
hibition of sculpture would r indeed, I wish 
the’ assertion to be received with due reference to 
the fact'that Rome must be deemed to, be forcibly 
excluded from the competition, 

Nevertheless, the statue which has decidedly at- 
tracted the largest share of attention and admira- 
tion in all the collection, is by, Cavaliere Professor 
Pietro Magni, of Milan. It is entitled La Leggi- 
trice, and teptesents a young girl, of some fifteen 
or ‘sixteen years, reading a page on which some 
verses are (legibly to the spectator) inscribed. She 
is evidently a girl of the people, draped only in a 
long loose shirt, open at the bosom, sitting sideways 
on a common chair, on the back of which her arm 
and book are resting, and over the rung of, which 
her naked foot is twisted back. It.is impossible to 
conceive anything more simple .and unconventional 
than the attitude. 

The merit of this work is, in my wnacademical 
opinion, of the very highest order, It is not enough 
| tosay, that the girl is reading with her i and 
| With her mouth, and with every lineament of her 
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ing with every part.and.outline ofher figure. It is | 
difficult to imagine the expression of such conce2- | 
tration of attention as the sculptor has contrived to 
give to every line of his work. And this is the} 
powerful charm of the statue, which causes a | 
crowd of all classes and ranks to be found con- | 
stantly around it. J 

But what are the lines which this girl of the | 
people is reading with her whole heart and soul | 
thus in the page? Some legend of the Madonna, ' 
probably. e know the sort of reading given to 
young girls in Italy by the best and most accre- 
dited teachers, The convents, for the most. part, 
turn out, the carefully, trained young ladies who 
are to be the mothers of future generations. of 
Italian patricians, We know what. they read in 
convents, It can be no profane page! But stay! 
This is a popolana, a gitl of the people; no highly 
nurtured recipient of cloister, training, What can 





“expressive, though not beautiful, face. She is read- | kind, I think, that I ever saw. “A portrait statue of | 


the lady—a person of very great beauty, and in the 
prime of life when she quitted it—lies at’ full 


| length in the simple fashion of the old altar-tombs, 


on a highly ornamented ' bier, , with two’ cherubim 
seated on the’ base ‘of it. Nothing can’ be more 
simple’ than the composition ; but the ‘sleep on the 
features. of the dead; which ‘has'a depth of repose 
moré profound ‘than that’ from which the sleeper 
shall awaken, and yet hasnothing‘of the fearfulness 
of death, is very admirable. 

A group of Love and Fidelity, represented by a 
sleeping child and a‘watehful ewhoundland dog, 
is an exceedingly pretty thing. And, thirdly, the 
same sculptor’s Musidora, from Thonison’s Seasons, 
is’ a very poetically coviceived ‘presentation of the 
somewhat fade creation of the poet. 

Professor lisse Cambi, of Florence, has sent no 
less’ than’ five works ‘to the gathering, ‘all ‘of very 
high merit in'their sevéral kinds.’''The most am- 


‘ it be which is so evidently making to heave and | bitious of these’ is a‘ reclining statue of Eve, ‘with 


swell those breasts, no loxiger destined to suckle’| the infant ‘brothers’ ‘Cain and’ Abel; the’ latter 


slaves? We. peep oyer the shoulder on which her 
light dress is hanging loosely, and these are the lines | 
we read ;— 


‘Mi fa profeta Iddio: veggo concordi 
Fede giurarsi i popoli Lombardi, 
Ei di venti cittadi al ciel s’ innalza 
Tra Ie ceneri e il sangue un sol vessillo. 
; : ; Veggo i Tedeschi 
Oltre l' Alpi faggir ; tratta nel fangzo 
L’aquila ingorda, e un popoloredento 
Farsi ludibrio della lor corona!” 


They are lines from a soliloquy of Arnaldo in 
Niccolini’s Arnaldo da Brescia, published in 1843. 
I subjoin a literal translation for the benefit of 
thosé who do not understand the original; but, of 
course it must be understand that the grandeur and 
lofty poetry of, the lines has escaped in the process. 
“God makes’ me a prophet. I see the Lombard 
peoples in concord swearing to be faithful to each 
other; atid by ” (literally “ of ”) “twenty cifies is 
raised to heaven amid ashes and blood, one sole 
banner. I see the Germans flying beyond the Alps, 
their greedy eagle dragged in the mud, and a. re- 
deemed people making their crown a laughing- 
stock !” 

The reader will now perceive, that it is’ not only 
the artistic merit of this remarkable work whi 
recommends it to the sympathies of the Italians ! 

But if the admiration accorded to Signor Magni’s 
Leggitrice by the outside world has been thus en- 
thusiastic and universal, the disputes and differences 
of opinion to which it has given rise, within the 
citcle of the artistic world, have been many and 


The face of the Leggitrice is not beautiful,—not 
regularly and classically beautiful. The style of 
the and the treatment of the subject are:not 
academical. “This,” ery the Florentine artists, on 
whom Cruscanism, which has for so many genera- 
tions crushed their literature, yet lies heavy—‘“this is 
not scultura dotta. We want beauty in its recognized 
forms ; grace that the taste of the best ages has pro- 
nounced to be graceful; a reverent obedience to the 
artistic traditions handed down to us from the great 
inasters in art.” It is useless to observe to these 
objectors, that in exchange for all this we have in- 
tense individuality, fresh and true expression, and, if 
not classical beauty, yet a face which jrecommends 
itself to all sympathies. They assert, in reply, that 
the artist should have given us all these things and 
all that they demand also; @ combination, the pos- 
sibility of which may be well doubted. 

Before quitting the Leggitrice, I must repeat a 
word of realistic criticism, which I, heard fall from 
the lips of a young girl much of the same age and 
social standing as her sister immortalized in stone. 

“Yes!” said the young art-critic, after a long 
give, “yes! she is reading with all her heart; 

ere is no mistake about that ; but she cannot sew, 
that is yery evident ; look at those stitches in her 
shift! And sewing is the first thing a girl onght 
to be able to do!” 

Among the Florentines I think that perhaps 
Professor Fantacchiotti merits the first mention. 
He exhibits three works, all charming in their differ- 


hestled in his mother’s bosoti and ‘fondled by hér; 
the former crouching behind het, and ttistalos bly 
expressing in-his' features’ the early working of those 
passions which were to lead ‘to ‘so’ terrible & catas- 
trophe. ‘This work however is'as yet only in plaster. 
A* colossal statue of Burlamacchi, the ‘medieval 
Lucehese patriot, who fella ‘victim to Medicéan 
vengeance, is a fine work, but of imferior ‘merit per- 
haps to’ the’ sculptor’s other’ statues. ' A! drunken 
Bacchus ;''a boy Masaniello, ‘griping a’ fish he has 
es caught around the gills; atid ‘grinning with de- 
ight: as he’ looks down on its dying coward and, 
lastly, a Love a-begging, represented by an inimi- 
tably sly urchin holding out’ one’ hypocritical hand 
for alms, while he has his arrow concealed behind 
his back inthe other—are all excellent, and seem to 


adapted’ to ‘this kind of drawing-room art, 

Among’ several works ‘exhibited’ by Professor 
P Romanelli, of Florence, ‘there is a Son 
of Williim’ Tell, which cannot be ‘passed | with- 
out special ‘mention. ‘The’ little fellow’ is still 
kneeling’ at ‘the foot of the tree, to the trunk of 
which the' apple is pinned above his head by his 
father’s successful shot}! but he “is on’ the’ point 
of ‘springing ‘to ‘his feet, while ‘with one hand’ he 
has torn the bandage from his eyes, and ‘is’ looking 
round with glad surprise. It is'a truly~ iin 
work, and has been purchased by the King. 

Aniong the Florentirte sculptors and( exhibitors 
the American, Hiram Powers, ‘atid the Englishman, 
Charles Francis Fuller, ought to ‘have a ‘prominent 
— But the works exhibited by both of them 

ave ‘already ‘been’ made ‘known ‘to’ the ‘English 
public. The former has sent his Fisher Boy and his 
America, a Bust of Proserpine and a@ portrait bust ; 
the latter, his Castaway, a shipwrecked man‘on a 
raft hailing a distant sail, in bronze, ‘and’ a portrait 
bust. 'But'instead of writing'to_you of these, I will 
take this opportunity of mentioning’ two unfinished 
works, one in the’ studio of either sculptor, which 
will, I think in the’ case of the American, and un- 
doubtedly in'the case of the Englishnaan, by far the 
younger artist of the two, be the finest ‘work yet 
produced by either of them. 

In the case of ‘Powers, the author of the Greek 
Slave; the Fisher Boy, and the America, this is say- 
ing'a great déal; but, if T mistake not, the Lve 
Disconsolate; which now stands ‘nearly finished’ in 
plaster, will be’ a greater favourite with the world 
than any one of his previous works. It is a pecu- 
harity of Powers that, except for portrait busts, he 
discards‘ the’ use of clay altogether, shaping his 
thought out of the plaster immediately; and work- 
ing this substance with a file to''a surface, repre- 
senting, with wonderful success, the tissue of the 
human ‘skin. ‘The Eve, not quite finished in the 
lower ‘limbs, stands thus worked, and is’ thus as ex- 
quisite a statue as it can be when transferred to, the 
marble. “With a weight of unspeakable woe on her 
upturned features, which yet is borne with resigna- 
tion, and with a total freedom from any melodra- 
matic grimacing; she is pacing forth, instinct with 
the twofold majesty of intense sorrow and match- 
less beauty. °““ Why dost thou not to me, 





ent kinds. In the first place there is the sepulchral 


monument executed by him for Mr. Spence, to the. | 
‘of Or San Michele. And with at least as good 


memory. of his wife, the most beautiful thing of the 


Mark ?” Donatello is reported to have cried, as he 
looked up at: the statue of the Saint on the ‘wall 


‘of 4 great suecess 


show’ that Professdr Cambi’s genius is’ specially |. 


‘Teason might it be asked of the Eve why she does 


not advance, so admirably is the idea of movement 
imparted to ‘the figure. She is walking, and ‘that 
with an inimitable grace and majesty which is the 
very poetry of motion, the pose and carriage of the 
beautiful creature suggesting to one the noiseless 
and majestic movement of the stem of a noble ship. 

It'is a great pity that this = work cannot’ be 
in the marble in time for ‘our International ‘Exposi- 
tion’ next year. Buf. the Hnglish’ public’ may be 
quitesuré of hearing’more of Hiram Powers’s new 
work DO 


‘The unfinished work in the studio of Mr. Fuller 
is oe of a'very ambitious order : nothing less’ than 
an yates statue of Met en tle wet el 
ventry:’ If Tam not mu i e 1] 

sides the attraction’ of very’ ‘beauty 
in ‘both ‘steed’ and rider,’ and especially ‘i the 
admirably graceful ‘pose of the’ latter,’ theconcep- 
tion of the sentiment with which the hard task ‘has 
been ‘undertaken’ is’ wiarvellously happy:' There is 
no shrinking, dr fear; or ‘sélf-conseioustess ‘in the 
expression of the features or the attitude! Of ‘the 
person. Wholly intent. on her, great and holy 
object, clothed’ with her own simplicity of purpose 
and innocency ‘of heart;' shé-rides forth, not tri- 
umphantly,. but trustfully, her, mind.,intent on, the 
sorrows. she is about; to. relieve, not. on her; own 
position. . It; is in,truth a.very noble. work,, and 
would unquestionably, had. it beem exhibited, have 
held the foremost, placein; the Exhibition of Italian 
sculpture, a 


neces Cotbeke, October. 
T irke the Rhine “for a’ that and a’ that,” 

y ort Setgle Delle cos 
Frnit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 


And chieffess castles breathing ‘stern farewells.” 
Enlightened. guide-books, may, tell, me, that,I shall 
feel disappointed ; modern reviewers may decide that 
Byron, some of, whose goodliest limes, were written on 
that: green river, was.a “snob;” wise and witty men 
may repeat.a hundred times that the Germans, who 
have a Rhine-poetry and a Rhine-poesy, all. its own, 
are too sentimental or too stupid a race to havea 
notion of ee ee tee cannot ‘help 
liking ‘the’ Rhine” “And when ‘I think’ that the’ 
‘might come when vertain’ rectifications would take 
lace; ‘When the’ right-side folks ‘may’ point ‘to the 
eft-side folks'as those dé Pantre cété, where genuine 
Zousxves and Tireos are born and bred ; when hol 
Colonia’ herself ‘might be made the —s ‘sea 
of ‘the Prefecture’ and Gendurmerie of, some’ Tmpe- 
rial department—I must say that 4 ‘feeling: of sad- 
ness creeps Over) me.*. Itwas, the ‘firsh time that I 
went all'the way down from Mayence by rail; and 
not only that, the many inéonveniences of the steam- 
boat--in' point of society and something 
like the te ““husbands’ boat did mot. spoil 
my journey; but-it !really-appeared to! me as: if. T 
saw more of these mountains, greet and -purple, 
with their ivy-crowned turrets and. crags, and saw 
it more intensely : a golden picture, with’ ever-vary- 
ing hues within ‘the frame of my window-carriage. 
Every|now/and. then(the river, disappears‘and you 
pass under some Roman archway,:or within.2 yard 
or two of an immensely strong city-wall, the city 
within being gone, or, transformed into a tiny pic- 
turesque village with little ho most fy which 
have a golden grape swinging géntly,in the evening 
air frome their roof, and whe are called, “To the 
Green Bear,” “To the Red Eagle,”.“‘ To the Purple 
Boar,” or “To the Chinese Cock.” If you are net 
afraid to transgress the famous ordonnance * Tra- 
vellers are requested ‘not to stop on the Rhine, and 
to remember Macdonald,” and it should” be’ your 
good luck to adjourn ‘to ‘any of these monsters on a 
hot day, and you happen to look from your green- 
latticed, vindwndlliesll cool; shady little room, out 
on the Rhine, you may see’ little rafts go slowly by, 
tiny steamers puff and paddle, and curl their blue 
smoke into the bluer air, then perhaps_a little yacht 
with outspread sails, and finally, as the shadows 
fall, a barge filled with students, with elderly gen- 
tlemen and ladies, and. with some sweet .girlish 
faces; the sun may just be going down, and his 





last lights gilding the mountain slopes, blazing out 
on the river, and throwing a halo round these rowers; 
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on’ api ni that ma- 
gical Loreley-song, night, e that, very. Ley or 
rock of Frau Lore, and you hear their Saikaume 
dually rising and dying away,,while the waters rush 
louder, and a green darkness spreads over all things, 
—you may then perhaps realize some of that peculiar 
Teutonic sentimentalism ‘that will make the Ger- 
mans ‘fight’ anything and anybody; if the ‘beauty 
and-integrity ofthe Rhine is questioned. 
Cologneis ‘no longer ‘the Cologne we used to 
know ‘and 3! and) if any one is anxious to see 








some-remnants of the good old times, let/him make | 


haste, ‘The bitin wretched, ye on dis- 
appear more and more, and rows, of palaces spring 
up in their stead ; the. streets are made. wider where 
itis possible, and various other, improvements have 
done away, with the proverbial anti-eau-de-Cologne 
odour. I cannot be sentimental on that score. Tao 
think that to build large and clean houses in place 
of filthy, rickety huts js a good deed, a progress, an 
item of ‘civilization. ey Will ‘be ‘old’ enough ‘in 


their day, and look) picturesque, E-dare say, in their - 


turm.:., Noriaresyoa any donger: obliged. to enact the 
part of: the- classical peasant; and)to wait patiently. 
either )at Deutz.,or,.at;-Cologne,) till, the river,has 
eres by. Rahs ist ce anaes boat-bridge, = 
to.“ get ont of the way” for every passing cr 

and left the river bridgeless.for an hour or so, the 
new. iron. bridge spreads its colossal ‘girders—the 
usidille of its enormons width for the railway, the 
two’ sidés for the oy people ‘who walk on ‘foot. 
Bnt' however gigantic and’ useful ‘this new wonder 
of engineering ‘thay be, T'still prefer the old. bridge; 
and 'sddo the good: Colognians, provided none of us 
is in a’ barry. ): You do <feelias.af! you were.on the 
water); ; the planks under you swaying and beaving 
gents and down, as,a boat should do, ,, Nothing 
canbe, more delightful than, to. take part in the 
eyening Corso;on that old wooden pavement. All 
that, Cologne. has of proud pe wealthy citizen 


Prussian officers, with turned-up moustaches and 
brilliant’ rows of ‘buttons; of Wealthy young gentle 
men of the jerinesse or'ée sehbol, ‘and ‘there are such! 
here too—hither they all adjotirn between coffee and 
theatre. . The cov) ' breeze:on the river ;:on one side, 

the town with its innumerable towers and t 
thesvenerable Dow: itself standing out like a little 
forest.of pinnacles,against the bine evening sky,; on 
the other_side, Deutz, with, its brilliantly, lighted 
hotels and gardens; and as a fitting accompaniment, 
straizis, of music and singing ‘wafted across. ‘Toys of 
boats arrive, land their motley ‘passengers, tinkle 
bells, hoist red Lights, and are off again—to the 
Victoria Theatre, to Miilheim, to any of the many 
datices atid balls over the water, ora little higher up. 
One of my' first’ ‘questions was very naturally about 
that very*Dom ; andi heard ‘im one breath, ‘that 
iti was very’ near its completion,.and that the great 
master-mind, that had re-created.it, «sit were, that 
Emst, Zwirner, the “app had a doy mente 
ago, not quite sixty years.old, gone to his last 
rest; I thought. of our Stephensons and Brunels, 
and of many ethers in various walks whose outer 
frames, had at even an earlier age proved too weak 
for their mental powers and the incessant working 
of their ‘souls, and who were'cut‘off at the very 
monient when’ the last nail was’ to be driven into 
the fabric of their fame, Born ‘in 1802 at Jacobs- 
walde,'‘in Silesia; he:was, by! his: father’s: will, to 
have become.a miner, but he soon found. his real 
sphere. , His,astounding and early-developed talents 
~ on him znd = Ta ea i 
energy, im under the no \great mas- 
ters, of, this craft; and in 1829 Schinkel, recom- 
mended him as the fittest man to carry out his plans 
for the restoration of the famous Gothic Hotel-de- 
Ville at Kolberg. , He executed this and other diffi- 
enlt tasks with such ‘success, that when ‘in’ 1838 
Ahlert, the Dom-architect, ‘died, he was at once 
called to take his place: ‘and from that time dates 
the enthusiasm throughout the length and ‘breadth 
of Germany for completing this, grandest and noblest 
monument left unfinished. (by the forefathers of her 
presenti generation these six. hundred years. Ere long 
Zwirner had drawn up—what no one had ever at- 
tempted before him—a finished plan, embodying in 
the very minutie the spirit of those who laid the first 
stone; and with the inspiring power of genius he suc- 
in rearing a school of workmen, edepts'in the 





mystery of Gothic style, second only to himself.. But 
he-did more ; he was the first to lay down, instead of 
vague and doubtful. calculations, real and explicit es- 
timates of the cost, and-—he procured the money... It 
was he who inspired. the late King of Prussia with 
the ideaof becoming, though a Protestant King, the 
+ patron and restorer of this temple of Roman 
Catholic worship ; and through his indefatigable zeal 
were founded thoseinnumerableDom Unions, whose 
principal and. perhaps only task it was to send an- 
nually as large sums as they could to Cologne. As 
is generally the case with meniwho have set them- 
selves a noble task in life, his manners and disposi- 
tion were equally amiable and refined, and his in- 
tegrify and ‘uprightmess' were! proverbial.” And 
when, but a few nights after the universal gladness 
abd joy, during which the whole town of Cologne | 
was ablaze with illuminations' and transparericies, 
the’ Dom: itself shining like 4 gigantic mound ‘of 
firey: andthe: merry, peals. of bells were. ringing 
through the air to do homage to the royal . guests, 
the King and Queen of Prussia, it was whispered 
that the “great master: had» breathed | his last, a! 
sorrow! as universal sank. into every -heart.,| Beside 
the igreat work with which he has identified himself, 
and. on, which. his fame will chiefly rest, many and 
noble are the monuments of his genius—churches, 
castles, and the like,’ His Min Fen work was a plan 
for the new synagogue in Cologne, a mauresque 
e of rare magnificence, and the gift of oné man.” 
ut such was the forethought of ‘the great master, 
that thé’ completion of thé Dom, thotgh' his eyes 
were not to see it, may be seen by! ours: One of | 
his favourite pupils, Voigtel,to whom: he :hat als | 
ready during his illness confided the whole manage- 
ment, was at once appointed to sueceed him, as yet 
provisionally, Nothing will be altered inthe plans, 
and) their execution. Already, the, gilded; steeple 
between the two tower-stumps has shot up, slim 


atl S,| and eful as a young poplar, and crowned with 
with their noble dames and lovely daughters; of stift | j Hei ee teen 


ts gleathing star, Two years more and ‘the Dom- 
Kirche, as such, willbe a fact.’ ‘The partition-wall 
which now ‘disfigures the nave will ' fall; ‘and leave 
open & majestic vista, four hundred feet in length 
from ‘the western door to the magnificent high-altar 
—a sight which generations have! yearned: to ‘see; 
and :hayé not seen: May these. two; years be years 
of peace, and the ..works. of and. mayiit not 
only now, but; when the last.stroke of the mallet is 
struck, stand on,German soil! Ti ctf 

There is but one step from this seat of ancient 
worship to the newly-erected home for the cultiva- 
tion of arts—the Museum’ Wallraf-Richartz, in- 
augurated on the Ist of July’ of this year.’ As the 
first ‘founder must ‘be considered ‘Ferdinand ‘Franz 
Wallraf, bor’ £740, who; notwithstanding his ham- 
ble‘ position as teacher at the Gymnasium, succeeded 
in bringing together a number of treasures of ‘art, 
such as very rately any! private individual liad, been 
able to collect, before him. He left..at his death, no 
less. than 1600 paintings, 19,000: engravings, 41,000 
woodcuts,.. sculptures, and. architectonic. works of 
art, about 19,000 books and manuscripts, and about 
10,000 coins, gems, and minerals. “ All’ these he 
bequeathed to his native town, Cologne, and soon 
after his death’ they were’ placed and ‘arranged in 
the “ Kurkolnischen Hof,” which received the ‘name 
of Wallrafianum.' In the’ coorse' of time, ‘several 
valuable and rich ‘collections, among ~which stand 
foremost those of M.J. de) Noél and Sulpice: Bois- 
serée; were added, till the building would no longer 
hold, them—-as.,is the case, nearer home... At this 
emergency, another citizen of Cologne, Johann 
Heinrich Richartz, offered the sum of a hundred 
thousand thalers (£15,000) towards the erection of 
a Cologne Museum. , This sum would not suffice, 
and he raised it to two hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers, or about forty thousand’ pounds. sterling. 
Velten designed and dort: revised the plans. 
On the 30th of October, 1855, the late King laid the 
first.stone ; and on the ist of July, 186i, it was-in- 
augurated and opened to: the public—a few. days 
after the burial. of Richartz, the donor, himself. 
The building occupies the site of an old cloister be- 
longing to the Minorite Convent, and contains about 
32,000 square feet. Six houses had to be pulled 
down in order to open up the approaches. A stair- 
case, thirty-seven. feet wide, leads through an arched 








hall into the spacious ten-columned vestibule. From 
this vestibule off two wings, east'and west ; 
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and opposite the entrance the large staircase divides 
into two arms, conducting to the grand entrance- 
hall. of. the. first-floor. e well is roofed in by a 
huge star-vault, and receives its light from three 
windows with pointed arches, thirty-three feet in 
width and twenty-two feet in height; its walls 
are adorned with fine frescoes. by Steinle. The 
first, story, contains eighteen compartments, among 
which is a.salon seventy-two feet in length, and a 
corresponding one. is found on the second story, 
which receives its light, like the three greater rooms 
on. the first-floor, from theeiling. The outer fagade 
of the museums .of tufa, the columns of the grand 
entrance-hall and. well are of sandstone, the socles 
and stairs of,granite, and the floors of the rooms are 
of parqueterie. ,'The whole is, as may be conceived 
from, the dimensions,..of ;imposing, effect, I must 
not here discuss the merits or demerits of the Anglo- 
Saxon)style in which it has been erected; but. under 
a blue sky and a,golden sunlight, such, as I had the 
good. fortune to enjoy when. I first saw it, it struck 
meas being not,.only most appropriate but really 
beautiful, 

Simultaneously. with the inauguration of the 
Museum, the inauguration of the second general Ger- 
man, historical exbibition of art took place. I 
hope you, will not. exact, from me .a minute descrip- 
tion of all the fourteen, hundred pictures that were 
sent there from all partsof Germany, somewhat in the 
following proportion :—-Diisseldorf two hundred and 
thirty, Munich one hundred,.and sixty, Berlin one 
hundred and fifty, Vienna one hundred and twenty- 
five, Dresden eighty, Frankfort. sixty, Weimar 
thirty, Hamburg twenty, Karlsruhe twenty, K6- 
nigsberg fifteen—all these from the public galleries, 
academies, and the different schools of art; the re- 
mainder being the.contributions, of private indivi- 
viduals and artists, Nor can I to-day give you much 
more than bare names of painters and subjects ; but 
what struck meat first sight, and what I must 
mention at,once, was the almost total absence of my- 
thological subjects,and in general of studies from the 
nude, Whether this)is to, be ascribed. to. the prac- 
tical tendencies of our age, which Germany, although 
last, in, the race, has likewise caught; or whether a 
certain prudery delights, more in the half-revealed 
impurities of the modern French, Dame-aux-Camé- 
lias painters, which, Dumas,and Verdi translate in 
words, and. melody,,I, do, not. know; but. this I do 
know, that,that, age,and that nation is to be deeply 
pitied, which dreads, to. behold the. beauty of the 
human body, . I cannot help thinking of, Benvenuto 
Cellini’s fine words, in his curious little traet-on the 
Art.of Drawing : “ Know. thou surely that man is the 
most beautiful animal which nature has produced ;” 
of Titian, whom not the ‘silks and satins and gold 
brocades,of Venice, but rather their kernel of pure, 
god-like, beauty, have made the facile princeps of 
colour; of the great masters of thesix' and seven- 
teenth centuries, who thought it essential, even in 
architecture, to imitate the proportions of the hu- 
man frame. At the same time, let: me do the Ger- 
mans the justice to say that in the whole exhibition 
not. one, picture was to. be found. which, by. covert 
suggestion could offend the most sensitive delicacy. 

Another striking feature was a certain parallel- 
ism between the German. Realism and our own 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, both in genre and his- 
torical pictures ;. but, of, this, as also. of the various 
and_.strongly-marked schools of the north and 
south.of Germany, and. the prevailing influence of 
Gallait. and. other foreign masters, 1 will tell you 
more when. I can: give you a fuller account of the 
Exhibition. I shall. confine myself to the simple 
mention of some. of the most notable paintings. 
There, were three different. representations of the 
Divina, Commedia, popularized. in Germany by the 
elder Romantic School, from Jos. Ant. Koch, Bona- 
ventura Emler, of Vienna, and H. von Blomberg, 
of Berlin; the Niobides, Pe onthe, of Hamburg ; 
Judith and Holofernes, by Hilke ; Edith finding the 
body of Harold, and Macheth and the Witches, by 
Ely, of Dresden; mma and Eginhard, by Lasch, 
of Disseldorf ; Scene, from the Gudrunlay, by Pixis, 
in Munich; three of Kaulbach’s well-known Goethe- 

ictures ; Lindenschmidt’s Franz von Sickingen and 
he Council of the Reformators at Marturg in 
1529 ; Luther’s Entrance into Worms, by. Marter- 
steig, in Weimar; Bahr, of Dresden, has The Last 
Moments of Ivan the Terrible; Swoboda, in Vienna, 
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Charles'V.’s "Flight: over the ‘Alps at Negi and | some glorious landscapes 4 Ludwig Richter from | appeared, than against its apprehended impor- 


Joan’ of Castille at the dead’ Bothy of her Husband ; | Dresden, Sunset at Cintra, by Kamimer, &¢., and of 
Phiddemann, of Dresden, Emperor Fretleric Barba- | the sum and substance of the present exhibition in 
rossa settles the Dispute of the parties at the Diet | the land of ‘Schiller and Goethe, Kaulbach and Cor- 
of 'Besungon, 1157 ;' Jalins Schrader, from Berlin, | nelius, Lessing and Winckelmann, Vischer and Car- 
Cromibell at the Deathbed of his’ Daughter, and’ ritre, de omnibus et quibusdam alits, in my next. 
Mary Stuart taking the Host before her Execution ; | 
further,” many historical cartoons for the Bavarian | 
National Museum and Maximilizaneum, by Adams, | 
Wagner, Schwaiter, &c. But to come at once to the | 
lion of the Exhibition, Nero after the Couflagration 
of Rome, by Piloti, from Munich, which I must de- | SCIENCE. 
scribe a little more fully. Tt required not a little | 
courdge,' in the first instance, to'select such a | O03) 
subject—a character and a moment both unique | QUARANTINE, 1T$ HISTORY AND USEFULNESS. 
in’ history. © Old’ Rome was’ burnt down.’ For | 








eens 








days and nights the’ fire had ‘been raging, the most 


venerable’ ‘monuments’ were’ destroyed, ' the holiest | 
temples lay in ashes : since the invasion of the Gauls | 


| Copy\of the. Papers: on, Quarantine, communi- 
cated :to the Board: of Trade by Quarantine 
Committee: of the National Association,for the 


| 


such a'calamtity had not befallen the Eternal City; | © -Premotion'of Social Science,’ Parliamentary 


and there was'a dark rumour of. the Emperor him- 


self having with his own hand seton foot this con-'| 


Return, dated the 6th of August, 1861. 


tation from without; and they related theré- 
fore not so much to extrinsic’ as to ‘intrinsic 
quarantine. Such, for example, was the case 
with the Act,passed in.1604, to give legislative 
force to the orders which had been. issued by 
the, Privy, Council, in. the preceding year, 
against the infection .of the plague, the 
chief provision of whieh was empoweri 
justices of the peace to shut up infested houses. 
Penalties were also inflicted upon all 

going abroad with any suspicious | tom or 
mark of the diseas¢ upon‘ them: in mild cases 
the offenders ‘were to be treated as vagabonds, 
and whipped; Dut, if an infectious sore or 





swelling was found on their bodies, they were 
‘o.be paniaher as felons, and might be put to 
| death, ni 

| But ere long a remarkable change took place 
| in the natural history of the, pestilence, as re- 


flagration ; nay, he had taken a poetical delight in | For more than a century past the world of  gardsthis country at-Jeast. After the great 


it; he had sung the conflagration of Troy whilé the 
capital’of the world was falling ‘into cinders. But 
the Emperor and his court aéenused the’ Christians of 
the deed, and 4’ terrible doom ‘was’ decreed’ against 
this Strange sect which despised ‘the gods and whith 
hated mankind. It'is ‘the early dawn ;' in the back- 
ground gleams the ‘Iurid light of the ‘still burning 


city, whilé in the foréground the fire is nearly extin- | 


ished andthe ‘débris seems cleared’away. Nearest 
the ‘spectator are two Pretorians, followed by three 
boys in ‘purple robes, oné of whom is'a negro. They 
cast frightened ‘and ‘stared glances win group 
of dead bodies which almost ‘lie across their path: 
a man and’a woman tied to a stake, who have stink 
down to the ‘grounds’ by their ‘side’‘a ‘dead infant, 
unfettered ;—the' ‘stake ‘itself beats the inscription, 
“Edictum’in Christianos.” ‘A little moré’ towards 
the centre ‘appears Nero—this ‘most monstrous plie- 
nomenon—himself, ‘with ‘his suite. ‘Over-satiated 
hie comes from ‘his nightly revels, ‘still crowned with 
white ‘roses ‘in full bloom, his white silken toga trail- 
ing in rich folds behind’ him. An effeminate volu 
tuary, gloomy, bloated, weary, pale-faced; he looks 
contemptuously down 'to' the ‘group ‘of slain Chris- 
tians. Behind him stind two' weeping: children by 


the side of the déad “body of their mother’ on the | 


other sidé sémeé shtinking’ prolétariates press 'them- 
selves against the walls, looking'timidly ard anx- 
iously towards the ‘Eniperor in'a crouching atti: 


tude. "The suite eye the Christian group ‘half-com- | 


p assionatély; and in all faces there is a wistful Turk- 
ng’ something which they daré ‘not’ utter. 1 can- 
not enter into'a ‘critique of ‘the picture now. The 
execution is masterly, the colouring fall of effect, the 
treatment of the whole so realistic, or pre“Raphaelitic 
if you like, that you think you could touch these 
stones, that burnt wood, the broken pieces of mosaic ; 
but there is a want of originality and naiveté through- 
out, The whdle is, to Say it in one word, studied ;— 
an elaborate imitation of Gallait’s manner. ‘The 
same must be said of another of Piloti’s pictures in 
the éxhibition, Galiteo—eppur st ‘muove, with all its 
admirable; sometimes almost Rembrandt-like effects 
of light and shadow arid chiaroscuro: there is a lack 
of try and ‘a superfluity of ‘s ess, from 
Galileo himself down :to the two monks, who, not 
anlike two schoolboys, peer into the grated prison- 
window through the blue cold light. “Hausmann, 
from Frankfort, treats the same subject in'a some- 
What less ‘prosaic manner, . Tesehendorf, from Mu- 
nich, has Luther on his way to the Council at Worms, 


meeting Freundsberg. "This, again, is a painting in | clama: 


which you might count the threads in the carpet, 
but the. faces” themselves’ ‘are almost’ unmeaning. 
Lessing, the great historical painter of ‘the Diissel- 
dorf school, exhibits Pope Paschalis taken Prisoner 
by Henry V.; and verily this is a good picture: 
were not the grey cld Emperors dead and buried 
they .would once more make the cries of Guelfs 
and. Ghibellines rend the skies. Of some delicious 
‘genre pictures and fairy tales, Dornrdschen, and 
Cinderella (Aschenbrédel), by Schwind ; over which 
they, probably for the sake of contrast, have hung 
Adam’s Radetzky on the Batile-field of Novara, 
ready, it seems, to trample out her frail poetical life 
with the hoofs of his neighing horse; ‘as, also, of 


SS ad - We —tieecero, 


| science has been subjected to numerous dispu- 
| tations on the subject of Quarantine,’ its value 
as a scientific preventive méasure, and the re- 
lations of any value it may possess to the an-+ 
| noyances which it produces, and the expenses 
| with which it is attended. 
| namely in 1858, the (National, Association for 
| the Promotion,of Social' Science undertook an. 
| investigation of the whole question, of Quaran- 
tine; and in’ 1860 it communicated. two very 
| important pa to the Committee of Privy 
| Council for e, which papers were ordered 
, by the House of Commons to be'printed in that 
| year, 
| In the present year the Association has pre- 
| sented another; document, to, the, same com-, 
| mittee; and. from, this document, now. before 
| us; we propose/toiculk such points of; informa- 
| tion.as may prove of .interest to the. scientific 
| world, and to the publie at-large. 
| “Phe papers in hand inchide various abstracts 


| from the dispatches of her ‘Majesty's consuls, | 


and frotn the governors of the British célonies, 
with a detailed report founded on 'the extensive 
information derived from’ official sources; and 
| withal (in the shape of an appendix), an excel- 
lent history of quarantine, from the pen of Dr. 
Milroy:,, The, last-named part.we shall place 
first in this sketch, as preparatory, to, the 
suggestions offered by the Association com-~ 
mittee. 

The: history of quarantine offers many cu- 
rious and interesting features, which have been 
briefly but’ clearly depicted ‘by Dr. Milroy. 
We will follow his narrative, in so’ far‘as space 


this history. The earliest legislative .enact- 
ment. relating to extrinsic quarantine, for pre- 
venting ‘the importation of disease was made, 
according: to: Dr. Milroy, in the early part of 
last’ century. Before that time, whenever: it 
was thought’ by the’ Government necessary to 
impose quarantine restrictions on vessels comin 
from ‘ infected ‘ouiitries, the requisite orders 
had been issued by the King in Council, or by 
municipal authorities acting under a Royal pro- 
tion. 

Not,.to.go further back than the seventeenth 
century, it. appears that the successive visita- 


1665, in this country, were not generally, and 
certainly not by the best-informed.persons, at- 
tributed toa direct or traceable introduction 
of the disease from’ abroad; nor does it seem 
that any special restrictions upon foreign ar- 
rivals had been adopted by the Government 
prior to the occurrence of any of these epide- 
| mics. ., The orders issued were directed rather 
| against the spreading of the disease in a loca- 
lity. where it should appear, or had already 





Very early in the course of its useful career, 


will allow, in describing the leading facts of | 


tions of the plague in 1603, 1625, 1636, and | 


| visitation ‘of’ 1665, the plague’ ceased’ to re« 
| appear in its epidemic form among us. '« Only 
| scattered cases or groups of ‘cases continued to 
| occur both in the metropolis and elsewhere for 
| a good many years after. ‘The London bills of 
| mortality show use igs 1603 down to 1679, 
| deaths from plague took place in every; year, 
with the.exception of, four or five .years,at,the 
| most. | After 1679 no deaths from this disease 


were reported: Jt was:not tmtil 1710 that thee 


| first quarantine legislative enactment; entitled 
| “An Act to oblige’ ships ‘coming: from | places 
| infected more effectually to'perforni their qua~ 
rantine,” was “passed in the ninth yéar of ‘tlie 
reign of Queen Anite. The bill had” been 
hastily prepared, and was ‘hurried through the 
Legislature in consequence of the alarm occa- 
sioned by. the presence. of the.plague in various 
parts of Poland, at Dantzic, and other, parts of 
the Baltic... The Act wasisoon found to be yery 
imperfect, and: remained: in force only a: few 
ears. ; 

But before long publie attention was oe 
| drawn to the subject. ' The great outbreak in 
| 1720-21° of the peéstiletice' ‘in the south of 
| Fratice, and more. especially in Marseilles, ex- 
| cited consternation in many. countries of Eu- 
/ ope, ugh Provence, its ravages, were 
frightful. -The four towns of Marseilles, Arles, 
| Aix, and; Toulon, alone, lost sevesty-nine thou- 
' sand five hundred of their inhabitants. 
| Dr.i Medd, ‘then ‘the! leading physician: in 

London; ‘was ‘consulted; by the Government, 

and, at their desire; drew up his well-known 

Treatise on Pestilential Contagion, dedicated to 
| Mr. Secretary Craggs.’ Upon the ‘views and 
| recommendations therein’ set forth; a Bill ‘‘ For 
| the better. preventing of the Plague being 
| brought from foreign , parts into Great Bri- 
| tain and Ireland, or the Isles of Guernsey, &c., 
and to hinder the, spreading of Infection,” 
| was brought into Parliament, and speedily be- 
| camelaw ;it'was introduced in the House: of 
| Commons, 17th December, '1720, and received 
| the Royal Assent on the 25th January, 1721. 
| Several supplements were afterwards added, 
| one of which was ‘to enable his Majesty ef- 

fectually to prohibit commerce for the space of 
one year with any country that is or shall be 
| infected with the plague.” 

The Bill founded upon Dr. Mead’s views did 
not pass the Legislature without considerable 
opposition in Parliament and elsewhere, as well 
as sharp criticism by the profession. Medical 
writers argued that, as it was admitted that 
“the plague may be brought and propagated 
by the air, what defence can leper and’ pest- 
houses prove in keeping the disease out of the 
country? We may as well build a wall to 
keep out larks, as barracks to keep out plague.” 

The City of London denounced the employ- 
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ment of force and ‘compulsion ‘in removing the 


sick from their dwellings, and‘in driving ‘out | 


and dispersing the unattacked inmates? ‘and 
the Levant Company ‘protested ‘against’ the 
excessive rigour of the threatened interrup- 
tions to commerce and intercourse upon most 
insufficient evidence. “But the ‘most’ important 
renionstrance was ‘from: the Hotise of Peers + 
and as this document. is noteworthy in a’ social 
as well as in-a sanitary point of view, Dr. Mil, 
roy gives it in full. 


Lwenty Peers recorded their protest against | Ba: 


the powers given in this Act,,(1721) ‘‘ to re- 
move from their dwellings to a lazaret, sick 
or healthy persons of «in infetted family ;” and 
also ‘for the drawing: of Jimes:or trenches 
round any city, place, ‘or town infected” | 


“1, Because the, powers.seem, to,,us, such, as;¢an 
neyer be, wisely.or usefully, put, in, execution, and 
because, the very, apprehension; of... sanitary cordon 
round a city, upon the least rumour of, a plague, 
would disperse the rich, and by that means (as well 
as by hindering the free access of provisions) starve 
the poor, Thin ade and destroy Ai thé remains of 


public and private credit. 
* 2. Because such powers as’ these are utterly ati- 


known +0 our-constitution, and repugnant, we con- /} 


ceive, tothe lenity:of:our mild.and free Govern- 
mhent, &c. 

“3. Because, we take it, ‘these methods were 
copied from a kingdom, whose pattern, in 
such cases Great Britain should not follow; the go- 
vernmetit there beinig conducted. by arbitrary power, 
and. supported. by standing /armiés ;. and yet, even 
in thet kingdom, the-powers thus exercised of late 
have’ been as unsyocessful as'they have been unpre- 
cedented, ‘so that no neighbouriig State has any en- 
couragement, from them: to: follow.so fatal an ex- 
amples “Inthe Jast 


visited, a.v. 1665, th ‘none ‘6f!'these’ methods 


were made tise of, much less authorized bY Parlia- | 


ment, yet the infection, however great, was kept 
from spreading’ : mote parts of the 
kingdom; nor did the city of London, where it 
first appeared and shiek Pinu suffer so long or 
so much in proportion tot ynitiber of inhabitants 
as other cities and towns in France have sufferefl 
where these,cruel:experiments have been tried. 
*Because:the great argument urged for continu- 
ing these powers specified im-the questions, that they 
would, probably..never, be: put! im execution, :in, the 
Gases objected to, seems tous miclear reason’ why 
they should. not. be, continued:; for sve! cannot ima- 
gine why they should standieziacted unless they (are 
intended: ‘to be: executed; or of; what; use it-will be; 
to keep the minds of/the people perpetually alarmed 
with apprehensions untler whieh they now:la- 
bour; as appears by the petition from, the’ city. of 
London, lately rejected.” 


Tu 1752, a Bill was, introduced into,Parlia-.,; 


ment for enlarging and; regulating .our;trade 


with the Levant, \the subject: of quarantine | 


being. again broughtiunder the attention of the 
Legislature. A new Act: was passed: in: the 
following session. One clause of this new ‘Act 
denotes the tendency to the adoption of a more 
rigorous system 7— 


“No goods ormerchandise' liable to retain the in- 
fection of ‘the plague;.and coming from the Levant 
without a clean bill’ f health, shall be landed in any 
port of Great Britai.. or Ireland; nnléss' it :shall) ap- 


pear to the satisfaction of his Majesty, or of his'' 


Privy Council, that the said goods ‘have been ‘suffi- 
ciently opened and aired’ in ‘the: lazaretto of Malta, 
Venice, Messina, Leghorn, Genoa, and» Marseilles, 
or in one of them.’ 

By this enactment, no vessel leaving any 
port-in the Levant for this country, with.a foul 


traces of sickness on board or not. 


with which! we were « 


| 
{ 


sistent presence of the distase, for 


rt in the Levant for’ Amsterdam or Rotter 
m, and there ‘to’ obtain ‘clean bills on ‘their 
be to this country. 
n 1754, a vessel from! Algiers was sunk, by 
ot of the ‘Privy Cotinell, off the Mother 
nk. 


About the ‘year 1755, separate hulks were 
first used ‘as floating lazarets in this'country: 
| Previous ‘to ‘that’ time, ‘when’ ‘quarantine ‘had 
| been enforced in consequence of sickness during 
| the Voyage, ‘or’ of ‘suspicion: of the’ goods ‘on 
| board ‘an infected vessel, purification and dis- 
| itifection ‘had’ t6’ be‘ performed on ‘the decks of 


‘the. vessel” itself!’ “The tecéssity’ of having?a 
proper’ lazaret ‘establishment ‘wis algo’ much 
canvassed in Parliament, °'’ 
‘Tr 1800’ the “quatantine laws inderwent’a 
revision by a Parlianientary Committee; and a 
(new Act, founded upon” their Teport,’ was 
passed: ' This’ Act put’ ati’ end to the'systerm 
which ‘had hitherto prevaildd;' that ‘all arrivals 
‘from “Turkey” witha‘ foulor suspected “bill 
must purge’ their’ quarantine in‘ the Méditer- 
‘ranean before’ proceeding’ te BHagland:”“Phis 
absurdity at’ Tength ‘céased,°“and’ oar ‘ships 
could now come directly to Pnpland} and ‘per- 
form all the’ reyuired’ quarautine “on ‘our own 
shores, usually at Stangate Creek: * : 
In 1805; a new Act regulated more definitely 
than “hitherto the duration’ f ‘quarantine’ to 
be’ performed,’ nore ‘especially ‘as related to 
articles’ of merchandise on ‘board, according to 
the nature ‘of’ the’ bills'‘of ealth ‘of ‘vessels ar- 
tivitig from abroad,’ Of thé charaéter of the 
ees! then ‘in’ force; oné instarice ‘will 








Bahn Should susceptible goods arrive in.a vessel | with }, 


-+or what, is the;same thing, without a clean 
imbill, they must undergo first., a) probationary, air- 


ping, of aim Ay for. each portion, consisting of as }, 


januch, as; ean, be ak, que time brought upon deck 
(twenty-one days being employed. or more if neces- 
| sary, to air ee whole cargo met the ship itself after 
| performing a long voyil out aily ‘circuitistatice 
\ oF si¢khess ott ‘heard y subject 'to dactdatida, in- 

cluding’ the‘ time ‘of’ discharping atid ‘receiving back 

the' catgo) of from sixty to sixty-five days, added to 
| theiexpense of maintaming the crew, a: pilot, and 

two'cofficers| lof the establishment,, ds» well | as the, 
heavy charge of | 1s, per ton.” ; de va 


Hitherto the efforts of ‘quarantine in’ Eu~ 
, opean ports had been directed mainly against 
€ plague.’ A yessel ‘arriving ‘with’ typhus 
| fever, aoc fir. or other like ‘contagious dis- 
/ éaseon board’ was ‘liable to ‘he detained apart 
‘from others, and obliged to’ ‘hoist a’ yellow flag 
| to prevent communication ‘with ‘other ‘vessels 
‘or With the shore ; ‘and her ‘crew and ‘cargo 


diately becaiie the policy of thé foreign Con-' 
suls in the Levantine ports to ‘allege a Pi quarantine authorities as demanding for the 
the profit of 


then, ‘yellow fever has been regarded by most 
protection of public health almost as vigilant 


the quarantine establishtnents ‘of ‘their respec- | and restrictive surveillance over infected and 
tive countries.‘ British“bound vessels found it 
convenient to’ clear out at Smyrna or ‘other 


ted vesséls as the plague itself. 

‘1819 % Select Committee was appointed 
by'the House of Commons ‘to consider the 
validity of the doctrine of contagion in the 

lague, and to report their observations thereon, 
together with the minutes of evidence taken 
before them.” 

In 1824" the Select Committee, appointed 
by ‘the’ House’ of Commons to consider the 
meatis of improving the foreign trade of the 
country, presented their Second Report, which 
was devoted to the subject of quarantine. The 
Right’ Honourable Charles Grant was the 
chairttian.’ ‘Strong evidence was adduced, by 
several gentlemen eng in or connected 
with ‘the commerce of the Mediterranean, of 
the ‘serious’ detriment to trade from the heavy 
expenses ‘and unnecessary delays inflicted Mp 
arrivals. “The medical witnesses examined by 
the Committee were all of opinion that the 
regulations Of quarantine, as applicable to this 
‘country, ate more than sufficient for its pro- 
‘tection’ fromthe danger contemplated. The 
most important evidence rendered to the Com- 
mittee was that of Sir William Pym, who stated 
‘that “he ‘had ‘never ‘known, during his large 
“ experierice, a’single instance of a case of plague 
occtiring In a ‘vessel from the Levant to Eng- 
land, af that, with due attention to ventila- 
tion, ‘all 'risk’ of! the spreading of the disease 
might be prevented.’ It was found, he added, 
that the ‘medical men and nurses in hospitals 
escaped it ‘with proper precautions. With re- 
Spect'to yellow fever, he considered that ar- 
Tivals even from foul-bill ports need never be 
‘Subjected ‘to quarantine in this country except 
during the hot months of the year, and then 
only When the diséase existed on board during 
the voyage?" -" 

Acting ‘upon these suggestions, the Com- 
initted recommended various important changes 
iti the way of‘ relaxations in the regulations 
‘and tere hitherto’ pursued, to the great 
relief and’ benefit of ‘trade and international 
intercourse.’ They recommended the 1 of 
‘existing Jaws,’and ‘the incorporation into a 
on ct' of ‘all! ‘the legislative provisions by 
which may'be'thought expedient that the Bri- 
tish qaaranititié should be hereafter regulated. 
The récotimendation’ of the Committee was 
} given “effect to by the’6 Geo. IV. cap. 78, by 
‘which power is granted to the Crown, on the 
advice of the Privy Council, to adopt and en- 
‘force stich’ meastires as they may deem neces- 
sary in respect of yessels coming from infected 
serie ot ‘having’ any infectious diseases on 
board, or arriving under any suspicious cir- 
‘cumstances as to'infection. A similar power 
| was likewise committed to them (the Lords of 
‘| the Privy Council or any two of them) in the 


‘might “also be subjected ‘to ' sonie | process of | casé Of ‘any'itifectious disease breaking out in 


purification. But about this period another 
| foreign pestilence began to excite more ‘appre- 
hension than it had done before, lest it should 
| be introduced into ‘Europe’ by’ shipping from 
some tropical countries.’ “This was ‘the yellow 


| fever of the African coast, and of the ‘West 
| Indies-and Mexican Gulf. Towards’ the close 
of the last century it prevailed ‘with great 
Tt broke ‘out for 
t time, it was alleged, in’ ‘some’ of’ the 
ports of Spain, and in our own’ colony 
bill, or when the plague was alleged to exist in ! of Gibraltar, in | 1803" or 1804 +’ ‘and! notwith- 
the port of departure, could proceed directly | standing every effort ‘at exclusion, it returned 
to England : she was obliged to go to'a foreign in these places on several ‘successive occasions 
lavaret, and there undergo a more or less ' within the next nine or ten years; causing not 
lengthened detention, whether there were any |’ only great alarm, but serious loss of life among 
It imme- ' the population, civil and‘military. | Ever since 


| mali 


ancy in these regions. 
| the 


| ‘soutnern 


the United Kingdom, and for cutting off com- 
tiuni¢ation between persons affected and the 
rest of the subjects of the realm. 

The reappearance of yellow fever at Gibraltar 
in the year 1828, after an absence of fourteen 
years; ‘was the occasion ‘of a “Government 
Commission, appointed under the Presidency 
of ‘Sir William Pym, to inquire on the spot 
into the circumstances attending the outbreak, 
and ‘whether it was connected with any breach 
of quarantine ; in the opinion of the President 
and of the majority of the members no such 
conneéction could be traced. 

Tn 1831, the steady approach of the Asiatic 
cholera for the first time from the eastern 
confines of Europe, and its onward course 
from the shores of the Baltic and German 
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Ocean to our coast, caused strict quarantine 
measures.to. be resorted to; in,this, asin. most 
other countries of Europe, By 2 Wil. IV. 
c. 10, the Privy Council were empowered to 
issue orders, such as might appear expedient, 
with the view of preventing the spread of the 
disease, &c.; and by the 3 and 4 Will. c. 75, 
this Act was continued until the end of. the 
next session of Parliament. 

The accession of this new pestilence to the 
list of quarantine diseases has added. im- 
mensely, during the, last. thirty years, to. the 
extension of the system as a whole, notwith- 
standing the mitigation, of its restrictions as 
respects the one pestilence against which it | 
was originally established, 

In 1839, the British Government, instituted | 
some independent inquiries.on quarantine ; Sir 
William Pym drawing up a. series of queries, | 
which were vdiocast to the Consuls of the 
different nations in, the, Zast;:, the result led 
to the Dy swqauins of a..valuable Blue-book, | 
in which the system, of quarantine found no 
special favour, 

. For some time, also, an. effort was, made. to 
bring about a meeting of delegates from France, 
Austria, and England, to examine all the points 
in regard to plague and the use of, quarantine. 
Owing to the dilatory ;policy of Austria, this 
effort was prevented ; but France, through, her 
Royal Sedan of Medicine, appointed a. Com- 
mission of enquiry, which, after twelye months’ 
research, announced, in an.elaborate report, 
that plague was similar to typhus and typhoid 
fevers, was, favoured ; by like, circumstances, 
and was controllable by the same means. In 
England, in 1844,..the, House, of ,Commons 
passed, a resolution, approving of the.various 
relaxations in quarantine which, had. been, in- 
troduced ;,.and in, 1847, by, successive orders in 
Coungil, the quarantine , regulations, upon all 
clean-bill arrivals, first. from the Black, Sea 
and from ports of Turkey in Europe, and sub- 
sequently from. those of Syria and ti, were 
abolished, . At the same time, the distinctions 
observed, between what had been. termed sus- 
ceptible and) non-susceptible, articles. of mer- 
chandise were done away with; and, in 1849, 
the, Board of Health recommended the aboli- 
tion, of all quarantine , restrictions, in. respect 
of the cholera, and the substitution of sanitary 
meagures.in the ports of arrival and departure. 

In. 1851, the, British Government. sent. two 
delegates-—one consular, ;the other, medical— 
to the International Sanitary Conference, then 
held, in, Paris, in coneert, with the other Medi- 
terranean;, Powers, with the view of adopting, 
if, possible, some, uniform, system of quaran- 
tine. 

From. this abstract. of, the history of quaran- 
tine,as,a system, of. prevention, the reader will 
gather that, the system is.one of very doubtful 

efficacy, and is attended with, serious loss, to 
mereantile interests... We are not prepared, 
however, . to; say. that,.a..complete -abolition 
should. be made, . It is, possible that the de- 
taining of the whole of a crew for a long period 
is an absurdity ;, but we nevertheless. believe 
that it is not,to the advantage of the kingdom 
that, ships in. which, cholera.or. yellow fever 
haye, raged should come to our shores, leave 
their living or, dead cargoes, take a new supply, 
and, return without supervision and enforce- 
ment, of sanitary rules. 

Turning to the report of the Committee of 
the National Association, we. find that their 
general. conclusions: are actually of a kind to 
— the view we have taken. ‘They tell us 

y that great. diversity and discrepancy ex- 
ist in the system of quarantine; that the gene- 
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ferent forms, of ; bills of health are often, erro- 
neous ;. that;;in countries where quarantine is 
most, observed, it is made to yield to. the exi- 
gencies of war or to the commands of superior 
governmental authorities, in favour of particu- 
lar arrivals ; that. the state of many lazarets is 
faulty ;, that. the spreading of a pestilential 
disease. from, persons or cargoes undergoing 
quarantine in lazarets is scarcely known; that 
the classification of cargoes into susceptible or 
non-susceptible rests.on mere hypothesis, un- 
warranted by experience ; that it does not ap- 
pear that those.countries in. which quarantine 
restrictions; are most. rigorous have, hitherto 
been more,.exempt from the, diseases against | 
which quarantine is imposed, than other coun- 

tries where the regulations are more simple and | 
less burdensome);.and that. the sanitary; state 

of merchant, shipping, and, of most sea-port | 
towns, is extremely unwholesome ;—and all this | 
is of course in direct, opposition tothe continu- | 
ance of quarantine law; but when, they also | 
tell, us, as, they. do, that pilots, health-guards, | 
cnustom-house, officers, others, upon, going | 
on, board. an infected vessel on, her arrival, are | 





wards; and, when we, recall such; examples, of 
the spread. of disease. from infected, vessels as 
that which has recently. occurred at Liverpool, 
we see nothing clearer than the necessity, for 
enforcing gn, isolation, of all. infected, persons, 
and a detention.of eyery vessel, which may jhave | 
brought such persons, until she shall have un- | 
dergone a long and efficient purifieation.. Hold- | 
ing these opinions, we are glad therefore to see 

that although the bias.of the Committee is ob- | 
viously. for the; removal of, quarantine , alto- 

gether,.the members, of it have, hesitated, to 

express, themselves to. such, extent;, and an- 

nowncing. that itis their object to, amend and 

utilize, rather than abolish the existing, ma- 

chinery of action, have preferred a series of 

recommendations, which may be condensed as 

follows :— 


from sickness'during their voyage, whieh have 
on board no malignant disease, which are clean, 
and have no offensive cargo, should be at once 
admitted to pratique without respect to the 
country. from whence they came. 

2., When quarantine detention is. necessary 
from the actual or recent, existence, of. disease, 
the healthy onboard need-not, be detained, and 
the sooner’the sick are:removed the better, ‘; If 
small-pox has been on board, all unprotected. 
persons should be vaccinated before they are 
permitted to, disperse. i | 

3.. Vessels arriving from, abroad should be 
required to pump out their bilge- water, and to 
haye their bilges thoroughly washed out, before 
they are admitted. into, harbour or dock. The 
hatches. also should be kept open, and the hold 
aired, before arrival, and admission, 

4. Before bills of health are given to a vessel 
leaving port, an, examination should be made of 
her sanitary state, and of the health of ‘all on 
board; the particulars should be mentioned in 
the bill. 

5. Medical quarantine officers should keep 
accurate records, and prepare an annual report 
on the data obtained. 

6,,It would conduce toa thorough know- 
ledge, and lead to the adoption of a more ra- 
tional and uniform practice, if the Government 
would institute an inquiry into the results of 
quarantine in the chief ports. of the South of 
Europe, and. the. Mediterranean, where the 
system is still in greatest-force. 

We. must. not conclude this notice without 
congratulating the Social Science Association 





ral want of accurately detailed records prevents 
a full examination of the subject ; that the dif- 


¢ 


1, Vessels from abroad which have been free |. 


on the: results.of their important labours.. 
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of the Commonwealth comes,in this way to the 
assistance of the State, there is indicated a 
national. progress, which the most, exclusive 
governments eannot but admire. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


General monthly meeting, November 4.—William 
Pole, Esq., M.A.)|F.R.8,, Treasurer, and, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Rev, William Wentworth H. A. Bowyer, 
M.A., was elected a Member of the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

Alex. J; Ellis, Esq., was’ admitted & Mentber of 
the Royal Institution: 


_ GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the ensuing session twas held 
on Monday evening, November 4, at.5,, Cavendish 
Square, and was very numerously attended, 

irteen new members ‘were! elected: 

Professot’ Morris, F.G.S!; delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on coal; its geological and geographi- 
cal position. ; 
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LITERARY , AND, SCIENTIFIC, MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


frequently attacked. with disease soon; after- |-Moxnari—Royal Saograp hice, Society, 8h, at. Burlington 


7 
House,—Expedition to the er Yang-tse-kiang, 
Chon By Leute, Hk Sieh, FROGS 
Ethnological, Statistical; &c., 
on the Caucasus, by Capt. C. D. Cameron, F.R.G,8. 
Royal. Academy of Arts, 8.—R. Partridge, Esq.,..Lec- 
ture on Ana’ 


"TvRsdAt.— Zoological Sodisty’ of London, 9M, AL White 


ra ee — Wwe Vincent's 
Corr, Mem..Z.58. ; ‘Deseniptions of th : New tots 
fron India and Australia ; ‘of miscel- 
un 







Lepidoptera. insects, from 

tish. Museum: and: We at eakes's coliec- 
tions.—Mr- §, P. Saville, Notice of the Capture and 
Discovery, for the’ first time in the British Isles, of 
aay eee oes 
Wepwespar.—Royal Society of Literature, 44, 
EY 
THE UNIVERSITIES, 
i ta CamBkincs, November 6: 

‘THERE ‘was a tionon Monday morning, 
and the cutgeing VieesCaahiataens the Hon-and-Rev. 
‘Latimer Neville, having’ delivered ‘the: customary 
Latin speech, formally resigned’ his ‘office. -The 
Council ‘of the Senate them proceeded 'to nominate 
the following Heads for the 'selection of the’Senate : 
~—Dr. Phillips,’ President of ‘Queen's ; Dr. Cookson, 
Master of St: Peter’s; Dr. Whewell, Master of Tri- 
nity; Dr. Bateson; Master of St. John’s; Dr. Atkin- 
sou, Master of Clare ;:Dr. Phelps; Master of Sidney ; 
and Dr. Okes, Provost of King's. -Of these, two 
were to be returned for the election of the Senate, 
and the second voting of the Council gaye the fol- 
lowing’ result :—-For Dr.’ Phillips, ‘eleven’; Dr: Bate- 
son) ‘seven ; Dr." Cookson, fours Dr. Okes, three ; 
Dr. Atkinson,‘one! ‘ Drs) Phillips: and Bateson were 
thus sent-up for the’selection ‘of the Senate, and at 
the close of the pollon, Tuesday Dr. Phillips was 
declared. elected, having ; obtained ninety-four votes 
against thirty-six polled by Dr. Bateson... The yot- 
ing must not be taken as a criterion of the esteem 
in which the candidates are respectively held in the 
Universiiy : both are ‘gentlemen; of’ high standing, 
but by: the old ‘rotatory custom the ‘President of 
Queen’s hada prior: claim: to»the! honour, and) the 
opposition is an indication of the dislike on the part 
of the Senate 'that the office shonld become virtu- 
ally ‘an appointment vested in the Council. 

ing the week or two an under-current of 
scandal, affecting the honour of the new Master of 
St. Catharine’s College, has been going the round 
of the University : but the character of ‘the rev. 
gentleman has stood so a above the suspicion of 
anything maldé fide, that I have until now abstained 
from noticing the scandal, in a firm: belief of its 
unworthiness, It has, however, gained: so much 
consistency from frequent repetition, that one of 
the, local, papers. has. thought, proper to “ bell the 





, When private effort combined for the service 


cat,” and as a reflector of what is passing here I can 
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no longer withhold the nature of the injurious 
rumour. I must premise that the election to the 
Mastership of St. Catherine’s College was vested in 
five Fellows, of whom the present Master and Mr. 
Jameson, the rival candidate, formed two. Out of 
these three independent votes it is said that Mr. 
Jameson had secured two, which, if he had voted 
for himself, would have given him the Mastership. 
As a matter of etiquette, however, it is customary 
for the rival candidates to vote for each other, 
and Mr. Jameson is said to have followed the 
established rule, while his rival departed from it, 
and gave the Mastership to himself. It is probable 
that the public allusion made to the scandal, will 
elicit an explanation from the gentleman concerned, 
and in the meantime I feel confident that no such 
tarnish has come upon the honour of the present 
Master. 


The fourth volume of the Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the University Library is now in the hands 
of the binders, and considerable progress has been 
made with the fifth volume, which will comprise 
the Strype and Baker manuscripts, and a copious 
index to all the five volumes. There has been 
lately added to the Strype manuscripts a con- 
siderable number of curious letters addressed to that 
indefatigable antiquary. The Catalogue of the 
Strype Manuscripts will be by Mr. George Wil- 
liams, of King’s College, and the Baker Manuscripts 
are entrusted to Mr. John E. B. Mayor, of St. John’s 
College. 


On Sunday last the Rev. W. G. Clark, Public 
Cratoi, — the University Sermon at St. 
Mary’s Church, and took for his subject the here- 
sies of Mr. Maurice and others on the Doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment. The reverend gentleman cited 
Dante and other laymen to the assistance of the 
established teaching, but rested chiefly on the uni- 
versal conscience, which believes in a future state of 
punishment as a natural complement to a future 
state of reward. 


Mr. Charles John Clay, the University printer 
and managing partner of the press, has applied for 
relaxation to a limited extent of two of the articles 
of agreement entered into, in 1856, between the 
University and himself. He desires to be released 
from the articles which bind ‘him to a constant 
residence in Cambridge, and prohibit him from 
becoming a partner in any other business. The 
Sydnics of the Press, having received the opinion 
of the University solicitor, to the effect that by 
entering into business with his father, the eminent 
London printer, Mr. Clay would bring no risk to 
the University, have advised that his request be 
acceded to; and there is little doubt that the Senate 
will pass the necessary grace. Mr. Clay has a large 
pecuniary stake in the University Press, and it is 
not probable that he will allow it to relapse into 
the insolvency from which he rescued it by be- 
coming a partner. 

Yesterday being the great Guy’s anniversary, the 
town and gown celebrants went through rather 
more than the average amount of ceremonies that 
have marked late years. It was prophesied early in 
the day that there would be “rows,” and the pro- 
phets had probably some hand in working out their 
own predictions. During the whole evening the 
town was redolent of minor fireworks, and resonant 
of the traditional battle cries ; but, thanks to the 
activity of the University authorities and the efli- 
ciency of the borough police force, the engagements 
were chiefly desultory and transient. Several 
Undergraduates were, however, seriously mauled, 
and I have heard of one case of broken arm, but I 
cannot verify it. Apropos of these senseless riots, I 
may mention a serio-ludicrous incident that occurred 
some years back. A belligerent of the “gown” 
party was roughly handled, and carried bleeding 
and miry into a neighbouring inn, where his wounds 
were washed and his strength somewhat invigorated, 
but as fighting was still going on in the street out- 
side, he was “ got up ” in the ostler’s vestments as a 
sort of passport through the mob. Unfortunately 
however for him, the tide of victory had turned, 
and on entering the street he was set upon by the 
* gown,” and received in his character of a “cad” a 
somewhat worse treatment than he had met with 
from his natural enemy. 


| There was a great row in St. Andrew’s Street on 
| the evening of Friday last, in consequence of a pro- 
| proctor, Mr. Perowne, of Corpus College, attempt- 

ing to take two notorious prostitutes to the Spin- 
ning House. The girls seated themselves on the 
pavement and refused to go, and a large mob speedily 
collected and offered obstruction to the University 
officials. The shops were closed, and there was 
every appearance of a riot; but happily no violence 
ensued. A fly was sent for, but it was ordered off 
by the mob. The senior Proctor, the Rev. J. Hays, 
of Christ's College, next came to the aid of his 
assistant, but his influence availed nothing, and the 
two “ pedestrian Paphians ” were at length allowed 
to go their evil ways, amidst the loud cheers of the 
mob. It is a pity some arrangement could not be 
come to with the town, to avoid these scenes. 


At the meeting held at. the rooms of the Philo- 
sophical Society, on Thursday last, it was agreed 
that the most fitting time for the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge would be in Octo- 
ber of the next year. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The various accounts of the Concert given on 
Wednesday, with very trifling exceptions, would 
have answered equally well for any concert given 
at that establishment for the last five-and-twenty 
years. They are now entitled Chamber Concerts, 
and are not under the direction of the Principal of 
the Academy. The material produced was much 
the same, only rather more miscellaneous than 
before. For a chamber concert, there was too 
much vocal music, and for a miscellaneous too 
much instrumental: they spoil each other, and 
divide the audience into two somewhat antagonistic 
parties. “The mother’s grief,” “The beating of 
our own hearts,” and the “Tramp chorus,” mingle 
indifferently with Mozart’s Quartet in E flat, and 
chamber music generally. As usual at these con- 
certs, we find composers, singers, and players of 
high promise. What has become of the flood of 
singtng pupils that has flowed through the Aca- 
demy for so many years, its promise duly chronicled 
by the press? ach season has had its stars, some 
faintly twinkling, others threatening to burst upon 
us as luminaries of the first magnitude. The high 
promise remains unfulfilled, the names forgotten, 
and amongst the favourite vocalists of the day, 
few are indebted to the Royal Academy for their 
training. 

There must be a reason for this. The accidents 
that might account for the faet one season cannot 
be accepted year after year. It is well known that 
pupils in that establishment receive excellent tui- 
tion in harmony, counterpoint, and composition ; 
that the best masters are engaged to teach the 
pianoforte and other instruments. We cannot ex- 
pect all to excel, whatever the advantages; but the 
instrumental classes have not sunk into that oblivion 
in which the vocal languish. Some of their mem- 
bers are organists, some are teachers in town and 
country, others compose and adapt for music-pub- 
lishers, and others, again, are orchestral performers 
of more or less position. We can point to hundreds 
of these; but if we take the pupils of the vocal 
classes, we must be satisfied with units. It comes 
to this: either the capacity of singers is less than 
that of other musical classes, or the vocal education 
of the Royal Academy in that department is in- 
ferior. We believe that vocalists are not questioned 
as to their views when they enter the Academy, 
whether they wish to be educated for the stage, 
concert-room, drawing-room, or simply with a view 
to teach. It seems very well to say, “ We instruct 
them to sing, and they can do as they please ;” but 
such an assertion will not bear examination. Each 
branch has its speciality, and unless that is con- 
sidered and acted upon the student will only begin 
to learn when the school is abandoned, The taste 
for a particular branch must be cultivated, oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the memory and confidence must 








be furnished, in addition to musical knowledge and 
mechanical proficiency. To sit down and sing to a 
pianoforte in a drawing-room, to face an audience 
in Hanover Square or Exeter Hall, to tread the 
boards of Covent Garden in Opera—each requires a 
different sort of confidence, the acquisition of which 
demands exercise and fitting opportunities. Unless 
this requirement ‘is recognized, failure is certain. 
Aspirants are generally indignant at the idea that 
they might be nervous, and stigmatize nervousness 
as a childish weakness, to which they could not 
possibly give way. This is the confidence of inex- 
perience, which entirely vanishes even before the 
audience is faced. Nothing can be more wretched 
than a first appearance on the stage. Some of our 
“first appearances” are deceptive, being only the 
first after some seasons of practice before the public 
abroad or in the provinces ; but a genuine first ap- 
pearance is a picture of helplessness and utter pro- 
stration which cannot be mistaken. Has the Aca- 
demy considered this, and trained its pupils accord- 
ingly? Has it given them the opportunity of cul- 
tivating the memory and confidence requisite? If 
not, it is easy to conceive how the majority of its 
vocal pupils have sunk into oblivion. The school 
possesses voices, musical knowledge, a competent 
conductor (Mr. Lucas), a teacher of elocution not 
unacquainted with the stage (Mr. Douglas Thomp- 
son), and plenty of space. Why not contrive a 
room that might serve as a miniature Covent Gar- 
den, Exeter Hall, or drawing-room? Why not 
give entire operas, entire oratorios, and chamber- 
concerts in their integrity? By so doing, the pu- 
pils would be able to learn their profession really, 
would take more interest, and exhibit the extent of 
their talent. Had this been done some time ago, 
we should not have to ask the question with which 
we started, “‘ What has become of all the promising 
vocalists of the Royal Academy ?” 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Mr. Macfarren’s opera of “ Robin Hood ” is an- 
nounced for this (Friday) evening, being produced 
thus early to allow Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison a little rest; and the run of “ Ruy Blas” will 
not be affected by it. “Robin Hood” has not be- 
fore been represented in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. Although it originally had the advantage 
of some first-rate vocal artists, the band, chorus, and 
general detail were not equal to its requirements, 
The resources at Covent Garden are on a much 
grander scale; there is a magnificent band and 
chorus, a conductor who makes the production of 
opera his chief business, a stage capable of any 
scenic or spectacular display, and a body of vocal art- 
ists to which little exception can be made. Without 
repeating the judgment passed when the opera was 
originally produced,a general glance at its character, 
with later impressions, will not be out of place. 
For an opera “ Robin Hood ” is somewhat sympho- 
nic, the interest being chiefly concentrated on the 
orchestra and concerted music. Against a score so 
rich and florid, a single voice can do but little. A 
symphony with vi obligato, according to many 

rofessors and amateurs, is the perfection of opera. 
{ may, eventually, become the general opinion, 
but at present the public throughout Europe clings 
to the Italian model, where the voice is the statue, 
the orchestra and chorus simply the pedestal. To 
consider “ Robin Hood” only as music, we question 
if any living composer can write better; but it is 
not a favourable medium for development of voice, 
or display of any very varied capacity by the vocal 
artists who sing in it. Mr. Haigh personates the bold 
outlaw, and his voice is well calculated to do justice 
to the music. Messrs. Santley, Honey, and Patey 
appear as in the original cast; Mr. Lyall is Al/an- 
a-Dale, and Mr. Dussek Little John. Mile. Guerra- 
bella is the Maid Marian, and in additiun to a voice 
of great flexibility and compass, she has a face and 
figure admirably suited to the part of the interesting 
heroine. Miss Susan Pyne is Alice. The greater 
of Sg music which was omitted at her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre is restored, and a very important 
trio in the first act produced for the first time. 


THE “ MINIMA” ORGAN, 


A private view of the new organ, invented, by 
Messrs. Stidolph, was afforded to a select party of 
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connoisseurs at the Egyptian Hall on Saturday | 
evening. According to Messrs. Stidolph’s circular, 

“the object of this invention is the production of 

an instrument capable of rendering, with, proper 

effect, the numerous compositions now classed under 

the head of ‘organ music,’ either in the drawing- 

room, school-room, or church.” The necessary con- 

ditions—power, variety of effect, size, appearance, 

and portability—have been secured. The size of an 

ordinary harmonium, and less than a piccolo piano- 

forte, an organ has been produced of full € C dia- 

pason pitch, of great compass and sweetness of 

tone. In ingeniously economizing space, the best 

qualities of the organ have been preserved, and even 

heightened in effect, to a point entirely impractica- 

ble in the old plan of construction. ‘There was no 

opportunity of examining the interior of the instra- 

ment, but a slight ridge was pointed out near the | 
footboard, as a large pedal-pipe that, did the duty of | 
a whole row. This is managed something after the | 
plan of keys on a flute, and is entirely successful ; 
the quality of tone and intonation not being dete- 
riorated, and the saving of space and material .a 
serious advantage. The instruments exhibited. are 
said to be the first and only ones as yet manu- 
factured, and are to be considered chiefly as expe- 
riments. Two things require grave; consideration. 
Firstly, the capacity of bellows is much, too small, 
and without a good and continuous supply of wind 
an organ is all but useless. Secondly, the touch is 
considerably too heavy, and would soon fatigue the 
hand of a giant. Probably these faults can be easily 
remedied. 


DRURY LANE, 


On Tuesday evening last, under the title of 
“ Medea,” was produced at Drury Lane a version of 
the well-known classical drama. of -M. Legouvé, in 
which Mme. Ristori created so profound a sensation 
both in this country and in France. In the present 
instance the part of Medea, so ably filled by that 
great actress, is taken by a young lady who has 
achieved considerable success in Australia, aid whose 
forthcoming appearance has long been announced in 
London. She bears the singular and by no means 
prepossessing name of Miss Avonia Jones. Her 
first appearance upon the stage did not lead us to 
expect the dramatic force she afterwards displayed. 
Face and figure, though both: prepossessing, are 
unlike those which we have’ always associated with 
the name of Medea, and ill-fitted to depict her tre- 
mendous struggles. Not.‘ so,” certainly, in our 
opinion, “should a murderess look.” Her face is 
pleasing, but the features’ though regular’ are 
small; her figure is graceful and well-rounded, 
but slight, and deficient in dignity. The «first 
few sentences which she: uttered were, however, 
sufficient to prove that) she was endowed: with 
some of the gifts most. precious ‘to. a: trage- 
dian. She has considerable power of expression, 
and a voice which possesses great foree and ‘sweet- 
ness. In the scenes of tenderness towards her 
children or her absent lord it was low (“an excel- 
lent thing in woman”) and yet distinct, rich and 
full of pathos, and her weeping was eminently 
natural and moving; and subsequently, in the 
powerful scenes of the third act, where her children 
refuse to go with her, its transitions were very re- 
markable. First, on her knees with gestures of 
great tenderness and a voice full of irrepressible 
longing and pathos she supplicates them to come to 
her ; but gradually a sickening sense that they are 
afraid of and recoil from her, bursts upon her. Her 
accents of despair before she falls unconscious: to 
the ground were eminently truthful; and when she 
rises again all the woman is fled, and her voice is 
harsh, hoarse, grating, and scarce recognisable. Her 
attitudes were, if studied and to a certain extent 
imitative, very ful; and the concluding ta- 
bleau, where she holds aloft the knife over her 
slain offspring, was in the highest degree effective. 
Occasionally, but not often, she is a little declama- 
tory, and with larger experience, we believe, she will 
throw on one side a conventional tone and gesture 
which somewhat detract from the valueof her imper- 
sonations. We believe, however, that the unanimous 
verdict of the large audience who witnessed her 
performance on Tuesday evening would be favour- 
able in no ordinary degree, atid would bear us out 
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actress with equal prospects. of celebrity and even’ 
fame. As to the rest of the company, Miss.Sims 
was pleasing as)Creusa; and, with this) exception, 
we do ‘not know that there were any , we could 
mention: in terms of praise. Mr: R,. Younge, as 
Jason, was certainly a little less inefficient than, in 
Jago; the rest had poor. parts, and: played, them 
poorly. The reception of Miss. Jones'was most en- 
thusiastic, and amidst the fictitious, applause. so 





distinguished the genuine ring of sincere approba- 
tion. 
HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Edwin Booth terminates this day his engage- 
ment at the Haymarket, During the week he has 
been performing “ Richelieu,” in. which, character 
he has been more successful, because less offensive, 
than’ in Shak . ‘There are two ‘points from 
which we may regard Mr. Booth’s acting, and from 
either we must condemn it. ‘Taking the’ higher 
ground, that the stage’ does, as it should, “ hold the 
mirror up to Nature,” nothing more eminently ‘wnh- 
truthful than his conception of Richelieu can well 
be imagined. Throughout the play Richelieu is 
represented as physically infirm, nay, all but mori- 
bund : through physical exhaustion he drops, and all 
but dies upon the,stage,and from: this state he rises 
to rant and stagger and rave in a voice that would) 
do credit to a Thames waterman, or, more appropri- 
ately, to the viragoes who make “night hideous” in) 
Billingsgate-market. His hand, one moment power-| 
less,at:his:side, is the next wagged about to an) ex- 
tent, that threatens . permanent dislocation);, and, his 
head, which at one time he ean scarce raise from his 
pillow, ‘the next turns, nods, and. oscillates upon his 
shoulders.in a manuer that would be invaluable to.a 
in ora Marabout,, ‘Well can we understand 
how the, sense of defeat, apparently inevitable and 
absolute, now: retrieved, and of; triumph over despe- 
rate. enemies | now,,at his merey, may nerve, that 
palsied. arm, strengthen’ the sinews, call back{ some 
of, its..Justre to that filming eye, and. for awhile’ 
raise with unwonted strength that drooping figure ; 
:but it would, impart a,rigid.grandeur|'to that;,old’ 
man all unlike the gymnasties, and: contortions, of 
Mr. Booth ; it would give to’ his voice: strength 
enough, in words of caustic bitterness, to. triumph 
over those who thought they had worked his down- 
fall, but could never have! enabled him:to,scream, 
aud rage, and. bluster, as does the author ef. this: 
unintentional, parody, upon, him: and,-upon  hu- 
manity.,- Even { taking ..the| lower’ ground ; and 
granting |that..to express..détermination, «strength 


is, necessary, evem then Mr.,, Booth’s, Richelieu 
would; be, weak, and unworthy. Where :is. there 
any of, the. mirth, or, even the: satire,jof the great 
minister? When the “grand monarque,” defeated 
in his,.design upon. the. life of. the, husband of 
Julié, and, even, refused by the Cardinal permission. 
to love, his proposed victim, demands petulantly, 
“ Whom, then, can Elove?” who but; Mr.. Booth 
could have supposed: that, Richelieu, was. serious in 
his suggestions that if the ing must love some 
one, japhint love him, his faithful minister ?...Yet 
such is the case ; no smile breaks over his face, nor is 
there‘any hint of the humour which Richeliew dis- 
plays both here and in other portions.of the play. 
Altogether, we think this one of the worst, .coneep- 
tions that we have ever seen, set before a London 
audience, The other parts. were moderately . well 
sustained, and, Mrs.. Young. played| Julié with 
much. force ; but ,we | are. hoping to: see the Hay- 
market company once more. return,te the comedy 
in which it is so much more at home, and so much 
more admirable. 





MISCELLANEA, 

The so-called Unedited Papers of Heine, pub- 
lished a few months ago by Friedrich Steinmann, 
are now pg a to be spurious. The editor, 
who had, in his defence, called. on former, friends of 
the poet to identify his handwriting, has received 
the answer that the papers are decidedly. not in 
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The. physiologist. Rudolf Wirchow, of . Berlin, 
has delivered. a lecture on “Goethe as Naturalist,” 
which has now appeared.in. print and is very highly 
spoken of... +/ ’ aveolts’ 

Of Prince Peter Dolgoroukofs. Verité sur la 
Russie, which appeared in March, 1860, and had 
made a great sensation, a new edition has just, been 
published ; it, differs so far from the former, that 
the names are now given in full, instead of ap- 
pearing only in initials. ‘The author speaks also’ 
the preface of the immense trouble which certain 
pi have taken to suppress the, book or induce 
im to leave out certain portions of his revela- 
tions. 


‘Alfred Meissner, in Prague, has written Charac- 
termasken'; and - Carl * Wartehburg, in Gera, On 
Cloudy Days; both collections of short: ‘stories. 
Paul’ Stein is, preparing sketches; /rom,Zown) and 
Country, A veteran, Carl Jiigel, has just, published 
First Love, 


A new work. of Alexander von, Humboldt,’ the 
manuscript, of which. has. only lately, been discovered, 
is about to be published, It belongs to a,very early 
period of his, life, and is a montanistic description 
of Baireuth. 


Drouet, the famous’ French’ seulptor, intends to 
hew the colossal ‘bust of Victor Hugo out of one of 
the rocks which ‘surround the ‘Isle of Guernsey— 
Loreley-fashion. 


Madame Laura Bette, has. just; published the. first 
portion: of. her phatesre hs. of ,Kaulbach’s .grand 
pictures in..the, Berlin Museum, and;they prove.a 
complete success... l. 
Besides the German Opera at Geneva, which 
we, mentioned in a recent number, there was one 
at Rotterdam during the last summer; and Go- 
thenburg, in Sweden, is just now about to opén 
another. 3 

Eliza: Polko, of Vienna, has: written another vo- 
lame of short stories. |: tisnil 4 tex 


Of. Pertz’s Monumenta Germanice, istoriea, the 


seventeenth, , volume, .has appeared. ..The volumes 
which, have hi appea npri r three 
thousand two sheets, and cost two ed 


dollars (£30). Some, of them, are, already out -of 
print, 


a history of the Uni- 
Yersity 0 ‘ialigds fyersity is one of the 
oldest in Germany, Founded in 13: it only yields 
the palm, of age to those of Prague and Vienna, 
founded 1348 and 1365 respectively. 

Of ‘the’ new ‘ and reviséd ‘edition of Gutzkow’s 
Dramatical Works, ‘the first volume The 
Original of the Tartuffe has appeared: | The author 
confesses, contritely; ina mote to this piece,'to have 
made too .many. concessions to the theatres: when 
he first. wrote it, and.he -humbly, begs them: to 
cancel all the former copies, and to adopt this new 
edition instead. 

The, painter Leys, in Amsterdam, has. received 
commission to execute, ina hall. of the Hétel-de- 
Ville at, Antwerp, a series, of watl-paintings, for 
which he is to receive 200,000. francs. 


Abd-el-Kaderis oopeet pte ring toe the press 
a volume of poems in French. Well known as an 
elegant Arabic poet, he will appear for the first 
tine as a writer of French verse. 


‘AL IE mcg | has published a new Work, in 
three volumes, called Pictures of Artists, in which 
he describes, in a novelistic manner, the lives of 
Winckelmann, Raphael Mengs, Iffland, Mara, and 
Watteau. 


Hoftath Hants, is preparing 






Liszt has now left Weimar in good earnest, He. 
is staying at this moment at Lowenberg, in Silesia, 
with the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; thence 
he will go to Rome, and finally settle, in all proba- 
bility, in Paris. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





On the 15th of November will be’ published, in One Vol. 8vo, 500 pp., with Sixty Woodcuts, Four Tinted Lithographs, Three Maps, 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; 


History of Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, up to the Treaty of Pekin in 1860. 


With a detailed Description of the Country, 


its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial Capabilities ; together with Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Corresp. F.G.S. Frankfurt. 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE NAVIGATION OF THE GULF OF THE AMUR, 
BY CAPTAIN PRUTZ. 


*,* For a Notice of this Important Work, see Quarterly Review for July, pp. 179 et seq. 








SECOND THOUSAND. OF MR. CHARLES READE’S FACT ROMANCE. 
Just out, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


A STRANGE BUT TRUE ' STORY. 


Containing the Remarkable Fates of Gerarp and Margaret, the Parents of Erasmus, together with a Complete Picture of Pedestrian Travel, 
War, Home Life, and Monastic Life, in the Fifteenth Century. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE DAILY NEWS. 
“This tale, like all Mr. Reade's works, exhibits a manly detestation of all that.is false 
and unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generons, and true to nature." 


THE GLOBE. 
**Perusal only can do justice to’ the vigour, the tenderness, the force with which the 
characters are drawn and eyents:related.. The book is a clironicle to study, after perusing 
it in the fiery haste to which its crowding eveuts urge us." 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“The descriptions of places, things, and men are wrought out with a power of detail, 
a verisimilitude, and a command of language, under which any outrage to probability is 
cleverly and insidiously veiled." 

OBSERVER. 

“ This is no common book of fiction, but an historical work of deep interest and pro- 
found learning, wherein the, customs and. habits of France, Germany, and Italy are 
detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information, in the most readable and 
pleasing form, to the mind of the reader.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“We had intended, nay, resolved to protest against the monstrosity of a four-volume 
novel. We had elaborated reasons why the return towards the lengthiness of Richardson 
should be discouraged; but, on the whole, the perusal of the work has changed our mind.” 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 

“*The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities, any one of which is 
commonly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of romantic narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting. It is a genuine picture of human life; and we cannot admire too much the 
skill with which the author has brought out the universal characteristics of man, and at 
the same time shown the modifications to which they were subjected in medigval times.” 


THE ERA. 

“Tn these remarkable volumes Mr. Reade has produced a work superior to any that he 
has written before; and such a work as only himself could have written. There is such 
a combination of bold conception, melodramatic power, scholarship, tenderness, strength, 
and skill, as we seldom find in any other writer.” 





THE PRESS. 
“ While Mr, Reade has preserved his weaknesses, he has not lost his strength. Still he 
paints for us charming pictures, full ef natural grace and vivid colour; still he tells his 
story with directness and force.” ; 


CRITIC. 
““Mr, Reade’s new work is not inferior to his other works in extravagance and 
eccentricity.” 


COURT JOURNAL. 
‘Mr. Reade is a wild writer, but a fertile one—shall we say a genius? We think we 
will go the length of that compliment.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘“‘ Although the book every now and then drags heavily, the general impression it leaves 
is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and force. It is full of learning, of 
pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflection, and. of happy touches.” 


THE HOME NEWS. 

‘Mr. Reade has not hesitated to turn to account suggestions gathered over a wide field 
of reading: but that which is best, and noblest, and truest in his story, owes nothing to 
any former writer. That by which it will touch the hearts of thousands of readers, and 
awaken in them a new spring of love, and tenderness, and faith, and hope in humanity, is 
all his own. .. . To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of 
human sympathy, in reality of portraiture, in earnest pathos, and in an intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, is the least praise we can bestow on it. ... The character of 
Margaret is the perfection of portraiture. She is the most thorough woman in the whole 
range of English fiction.” 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ This romance has great faults, but greater beauties. Genius is here enlisted in the 
cause of virtue; and though it requires in these go-ahead days some enterprise to under- 
take the perusal of a romance in four volumes, yet, having achieved this feat ourselves, 
we can promise the reader that the graces of Mr. Reade’s style, and the magic of his 
genius, will make the task a pleasant one; and at the end he will own with ourselves that 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is, in every sense, a great work.” 


Orders for the above Work received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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